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To the Right Honourable 


FÄ 


My Lonp, 


> VENTURE into 
: | & the ocean of anti- 
quities in conft- 
dence of your lordſhip's 
humanity and great judg- 
ment; relying on the form- 


er to hold me up, if you 
Aa is 


ix . DEDICATION, 
ſee me ſinking; and on the 
latter to diſtinguiſh me 
from the many logs, and 
drowned puppies, bob- 
bing up and down upon the 
ſame element; and upon 
both for your E of this 
preſumption. 


Your lordſhip very well 
knows, that ſtudies, 7 this 
kind are apt, in their own 
nature, to introduce fami- 
liarities, not nicely. regard- 
ful of diſtinctions; becauſe 
it ĩs oftentimes neceſſary to 
be free with kings, and 
great 


DEDICATION, v 
great men ; by making 
them older, or younger, 
better, or worſe, as it beſt 
ſuits the purpoſe of the 
antiquary : There is alfo 
ſomet hing levelling i in theſe 
enquiries ; where we find 
rottenneſs and corruption, 
duſt and aſhes, to be e- 
qually the fate of the em- 
peror, and the meaneſt of 
his vaſſals. 


But not to found 1 my * 
pology wholly upon ſuch 


mortifying reflections: per- 
mit me, my lord, to plead 
43 yo 


vi. DEDICATION. 

your general civility - to 
ſtrangers, and your indul- 
gent partialities to all men 
embarked in the ſame 
ſtudies with your lordſhip: 
Permit me likewiſe; to 
plead the merit of a per- 
formance, which retrieves 
the proper name of a moſt 
important village, and de- 
livers down to poſterity 
the antiquities of a place, 
unnoticedby formerwriters. 
To theſe conſiderations let 
me add the infinitive labor, 
as well as uſctulneſs, of 
{uch diſcoveries. 


DEDICATION, vii 


I cannot conclude this 
addreſs, without joining 
my hearty wiſhes, that, 
for your lordſhip's amuſe- 
ment, ſome hill may open 
itſelf, and pour forth trea- 
ſures and curioſities, not 
inferior to thoſe of Her- 
culaneum ; and that your 
lordſhip may live to be 
yourſelf a moſt venerable 
piece of antiquity. 

I am, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt devoted 
Humble Servant. 
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SN IJ is a cuſtomary reſpect 
* I Ia generally paid to the 
MN reader to give him, by 
way of preface, ſome account 
of the book he has been at the 
expence of purchaſing, and pur- 
poſes to be at the trouble of read- 
ing: I call it rebecł, in concert 
with my fellow- writers; but I 
do not, in the leaſt, deſire him 
to entertain a more favorable 
| opinion, 


x PREFACE. 
opinion, either of my manners, 
or of my regard for him from 
this circumſtance; for I muſt 
confeſs, we durſt not hazard 
our works into the world, ab- 
ſolutely upon their own bottom, 
but are obliged previouſly to 
point out the beauties, &c. leſt 
they ſhould not ſtrike the reader 
ſo forcibly as, perhaps, they 


have us, the authors, or editors. 


As this is one reaſon, and 
generally the principal one, for 
prefaces, ſo there is another, 
a much more humble one, 
which indeed gave birth to this ; 
and that is to acquaint the pub- 
lic with what labor, injury to 
health, and loſs of eyes I have 


finiſhed 


PREFACE. Xl 
finiſhed the following hiſtory, 
Indeed, courteous reader, I have 
ſpent the major part of a long 
life in this ſtudy, and I have in- 
verted, as it were, the very form 
of my body in your fervice ; 
which was once plumpiſh, and 
inclining to fat upwards, but by 
my ſedentarineſs is now fallen 
downwards, to the no ſmall in- 
creaſe of my legs: When I firſt 
engaged, I had eyes of mine 
own, but now I] cannot ce, 
even with the aſſiſtance of art: 
I have gone from ſpectacles of 
the firſt fight (i. e.) the leaſt 
magnifyers, tothe thirdand great- 
eſt magniſiers: the chevalier Tay- 
lor gives my eyes over, and my 
Optician writes me word he can 
grind no higher for me. Thus 

A 6 in 


xii PREFACE. 

in endeavouring, according to 
my motto, to bring to tight the 
hidden things of. darkneſs, I have 
loſt my ſight ; for which I hope 
you will ſettle a ſmall penſion of 
your candor upon me, 


I will ſay nothing of the uſes 
fulneſs of theſe diſcoveries, be- 
cauſe I muſt, at the ſame time, 
publiſh my own importance, and 
ſervices to the publick ; but was 
I not reſtrained by this conſe- 
quential mode of modeſty, I 
ſhould make no feruple to aſſert, 
that reſearches of this fort tend 
more to the illuftrating hiſtory, 
and aſcertaining the dates, pro- 
greſs, ſettlements and cuſtoms 
of our anceſtors, than all the 


Rapins, 


# PREFACE, xi 
Xt Ropins, the Echards, and the 
Cartes put together; tor they ap- 
pear to me not to have dug up 
their materials themſelves, and 
not to have been very choice of 
whom they had them: an in- 
dolence and indifference always 
fatal to hiſtory ; for when dig 
we cannot, and to beg we arc 
aſhamed, much depends upon 
the abilities of the antiquity- 
maker from whom we ſteal. 


d d 0 & @ 


The particular motives that 
induced me, at this time, to 
publiſh the following work, were 
really no other, than to eſtabliſſi 
the world in their preſent belief 
of antiquities, which J greatly 
ſuſpect ſome ill-defigning men, 
both 


xv PREFACE. 


both at home, and abroad, are- 


now endeavouring to ſubvert : 
The foundation of theſe my fears 


is, partly, the uncommon ap- 


plication of men tonove/-w71ting ; 
for though theſe books come out 
under the pretence of diverſions 
and am1ſements, I am very ap- 
prehenfive ſome latent malevo- 
lence at antiquity lies couched 
under it; (an artifice very com- 
mon in the world) and partly, 


the ſeeming humanity of the 


Swediſh phyſician, who recom- 


mends iron, inſtead of braſs im- 


plements in cookery ; for though 
in a patriot-view we may think 
him promoting the iron mines 
of his country, or in a benevo- 
lent one, the life and health of 

| his 
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PREFACE; Þ w 


his fellow-creatures, yet I with 
his main deſign be not levelled at 
braſs and copper, in order to diſ- 
credit thoſe noble monuments of 
antiquity, ſuch as coins, now 
remaining in theſe metals; and 
particularly as he lays the great- 
eſt ſtreſs upon the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the ruſt and verdegrcaſe 
ſuffuſions, which make theſe, 
coins ſo very valuable. I ſhould. 
be glad to find theſe appre- 
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8 i henfions of mine groundleſs; 

| 4 but the ſame indirect attack (in- 
XX viſible indeed to common eyes) 

-- B 

h ve are told, has been made upon 

K proteſtantiſm by father Hardbovin, 
and upon chriſtianity itſelf by 

, \ Dr. Middleton. 

of 


But 


XVI PREFACE: 

But to give a more explicit 
account of myſelf, and this 
work, in the words of a great 
antiquary of the preſent agr. 


It being my lot to be” fixet 
«in the Villa of  WHEAT< 
« FIELD; and finding that it 
* abounds with many curious 
te materials, which; if digeſted, 
e might be of uſe to preſetit and 
te future generations, I thought 
«I could not better employ my 
c. leiſure hours, than in com- 
ce piling this book; which T 109 
ap offer to the reader. . 


eas. oo ARES io 7 afro R 


5 mig have been more 
ay W 2a if the records of the 
the 


The PRE F ACE. -xvii 
ce the pariſh: had been Py 
- kept.” | $ 


„ chis laborious and mite 
„ work,” I cannot lament that 
alas !] 'the greateſt encourage- 
ments I have received, have 
«© been [ang] repeated acts of be- 
= neficence, and good prefer- 
„ ments“ for in truth I have 
„ WM not been favored even with ſuch 
S trifles.] Nor in other reſpects 
can ] boaſt of much encourage- 
% ment; for I have not [one] 
*« ſubſcriber; and the expence 
„of this book, even allowing 
* nothing for my time and 
© pains, every underſtanding 
*« perſon, may judge.“ | 


„ ÞB „ This 
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xvii The PREFACE. 
«« This want of dus encourage- 
% ment hath retarded for ſome 
« time the publication of this 
„% book, (while I was heſitating 
«« whether I ſhould commit it to 
« the preſs or the flames) but 
«« the world is no loſer by that 
« delay ; fince it has aftorded 
« me full leiſure, and oppor- 
4 tunity to perfect this work to 
s the utmoſt of my power; 
[becauſe ſuch heſitations natura/- 
iy promote uncommon diligence 
and application to perfect a book, 
equally poiſed, between the fire, 
and the preſs. ] 


* By the 3 of friends 1 
a ' have choſen to print it in“ 


ar to, 


The PREFACE. xix 


. % as the moſt com- 

«© modious form; and though 
„ it be but thin, it contains as 
much as might have been run 


out into a more bulky”. 


Oct 


cc av 40 [becauſe one fourth of 
% ſheet contains two eights, 
« and one fold of the paper 
more would have made the butk 


Juſt double: J 


Si de quincunce remota ft 
Una, quid fupereſt ?--triens.-- - 
——— redit uncia PT Folic 


Hors 


This Tract was firſt printed in Zuarto. 


+ See the Preface to the Hiſtory, &c. of 
«olebefter,, by P. M. printed at London 1748. 
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Extracts of Letters, Ge. to 
the Auron and Eprrox. 


— 1 Cannot but congratulate 

the preſent age, that ſuch 
a genius for antiquities 1s riſen 
amengſt us; from whoſe re- 
ſearches and diſcoveries the world 
may expect much publick ſer- 
vice. Macke virtute eſto. 


A. B. 


Have read over your hiſtory, 
&c. of WHEATFIELD, 
and next to that of Colcheſter in 


= Extracts of Letters, &c. xxi. 
che year 1748, I think it the 
W beſt, and moſt uſeful book that 

has been written, of many years, 

upon that ſubje&.---I am certain 
your dedication can give no of- 

We fence, though you had not ſpecial 

licence: I ſhould be proud of 

it, could it be transferred to B. C. 


---- I Muſt not forget to thank 
1 you for the loan of your 
antiquities, &c. I hope you in- 
tend to make them publick ; the 
chain, as far as it continues 
whole, is excellently diſpoſed, 
and where broken, is happily 
amended by natural conjectures ; 
and your ſtile, like the emblem 
of your ſubject, ſerpit humi, as 
B 3 well 


41 Extracts of Letters, &c. 


well as the beſt of your cotem- 
poraries. I, wiſh, contrary to 
my expectations, the ungrate- 
ful world may pay you for your 
labour s. C. D. 


To the unknown Author and 
Editor of the Hiſtory and An- 
tiquities of WHEATF IELD. 
ATURN, or time, no more 

| ſhall Britons fear, 

Drawn are his teeth, and run is 
his career ; | 

No longer fierce the column to 

.* - conſume, 

Or duſty o'er the heroe's nodding 

1 plume; 

By you ſet free, and prompt at 

your command, 

See pillars, columns, arches 

cloud the land! 


Extracts of 1 Sc. xxiig 
Heroes, that long in 2 ang 


8 aſhes in, 
e- Start from their tombs, and cry, 
ur come, come away. 
0. Yeu, give oblivion nought but 
trivial things, 
Songs to the fair, and birth-day 


| odes to king 8. 
D. E. 
T — | 
1 | On the fame, 
| ſcythe, and your ſnake, 
8 and your glaſe, 
N Have a care of yourſelf, there's 


a ſnake in the graſs. 
B 4 


A 


xiv Extracts of Letters, &c. | 
A ſnake, like the ſerpent in 
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Moszs's hand, #þ 
That will eat up your ſnake at Mi 


the word of command. 


Ad Eundem. 

UUM potis es ſeclis tritis re- 

vocare nitorem, 

Heu! quondam forme priſca Co- 

ninna petit; 

Arts tua nil magni reſugit; mi- 
fere Corinn 5 

Dentes, quos dempſti a tempore, 

dentur ei. 


1 ² wii V ĩ⅛ĩ / /]ô  aRES 


E. G. 


Cum multis alis. 
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HISTORY 


O F ö 
WHEAT FIELD. 
HE antient Villa or 
pariſh of WHE AT- 
FIELD lies on the 

ſouth-weſt part of the county of 
Suffolk, in the 52d degree, 12 
minutes of northern latitude, and 


diſtant from London 66 miles. 
N It 


r LS 


26 The His roxy of 

It ſtands upon the ſouth and eaſſ 
ſide of a lofty hill, gradually ri- 
ſing from the river Brett, which 


begins at a village called Bretten 
ham, [a] Britonum villa, and 


ends at Higham 1 in the faid county, 
where it empties itſelf into the 
Stour, the river that parts Suſe 

folk from Eſſex ; 


—2yo non alius per pinguia culta 
In fluram puram dilectior influit 
4 amnis. * | | 


* 


There are no leſs number than 
five bridges, three of brick, and 
two of wood, over the Brett, 
2nd five water-mills, all within 
the compaſs of 3 miles; beſides 


[«] Bart. Glof, 


0 


WHEATFIELD. 27 
a Ford called Overgang, proba- 


bly ſo named by the Scots, upon 


paſſing this river at that place; 
the word Gang being of [5] 
Scotiſh extraction. Theſe nu- 
merous communications were 
made for the ſakeandconvenience 
of carrying an the traffick of 
wheat, and the np leſs numerous 
mills (all of them to this day 
corn-mills) were erected with a 
view to the ſame end; for it 
does not appear, from the oldeſt 
records, that ever any manufac- 
ture was eſtabliſhed here, or 
any where near, ſo as to make 
this Village a thorough- fare. 


lol Johnſon's Pig. 


28 The HisToxy of 


So noted was this place, even 
ſince the conqueſt, that it ap- 
pears to have been made a guide 
or direction to the more obſcure. 
villages adjacent; for in a char- 
tulary of the grants to St. Johr's 
abbey in Colcheſter, I find that 
Geoffrey de Ambli gave four acres 
of land at Elnſett, near (igns- 
tum per notum}) WHEAT- 
FIELD. 


Neither poſt, coach, nor ſtage- 
waggon, ſet out from hence, 
nor are they in the leaſt wanted; 
for the waggons, tumbrels, 
and horſes of the place are al- 
way ſufficient to carry out the 
inhabitants and their commodi- 
ties, as far as they have ever oc- 

caſion 


"'WHEATFIELD. 29 
fion to go; and the ſingle. po- 
ſtage of a letter to London will 
amply pay a meſſenger to the ut- 
moſt extent of their correſpon- 
deace. 


WHEATFIELD was called 
by theRomans VILLA FRUMEN- 
TARIA, and ſometimes, hyper- 
bolically, SICILIA BRITANNI- 
CA, for the excellency and plenty 
of wheat growing therein. The 
Saxons called it WPATEFELD, 
wPATE fignifying wheat, and 
FELD ficld; which themoderns, for 
want of ſkill in the Saxon tongue, 
miſtaking its etymology, now 
corruptly call WHATFIELD. 
There are not wanting learned 
men, I confeſs who adhere to 


the 


zo The His T GRV bf 

the vulgar reading: and in ſup= 
port of it ſuppoſe; that the 
Saxons, out of ſurprize and a- 
mazement at the fertility of the 
place, cried out What Feld! 
and from that moment, accord- 
ing to the capricious and licen- 
tious nomination of men and- 
things of thoſe times; called * 
WIAIF ELD: 


It appears to have hs a 
Roman ſtation, from the frequent 
(e) Fofe in many parts of the 
Villa ; and by the ® coins often 

plough' d 
le] Dion. Amm. Mar. 

* Camden tells us; that from the time of 
Claudius io that of FYalentinian, the Roman 


coin only was Current in this nation. It is 
certain all the coins found hete begſh and 


 WHEATFIEUD. zi 
plough'd up in a field called 
Caſtle field, to have been in their 
hands from the beginning of 
Claudiut to the death of Valenti- 
nian IIId; when the Roman 
eagle took its flight from Nritain. 
There ate no remains of the 
caſtle; but from the eminence 
and convenience of its ſituation, 
it was excellently adapted to 
overlook the Aratores in tilling 
the ground, and the Meſores in 
reaping and gathering in the 
harveſt : For which reaſon it 
| Was 
end af thoſe Erab. Upon all the reverſes 
are either CERES AUGUSTA or CERES 
FRUGIFERA, with emblems of wheat cats 
and Cornucopias, from which circumſtance 
J collect that this particular money was 


coined for the uſe of this village, and that 


its currency probably never exceeded the 
bound ar ies oſ it. ; 8 


. - 32 "The HisTory _-. 
was probably the (4) Caſtellum of 
a Præfectus Annone, or Frumen- 

„ 


Not a Roman Stadium to the 
weſt, there is a very uncouth 
declivity, and a pit, where, no 
doubt, was the Fornax calcaria, 
to make lime for building the 
caſtle; the ſoil being chalk, and 
the field called to this day, ac- 
cording to the Saxon tranſlation, 
CYLNFELD, KILN-FIELD. 


Toward the caſt ſtands an e- 
difice emphatically called the 
Fornax Here was erected a 
 Fornax Lateraria, as appears 
from 


[4] Rofin, Antiquit. 


WHEATFIELD. 33 


from the excayations in many 
parts about it, (now converted 
into fiſh-ponds), and from the 
broken Roman Tegulæ and La- 
teres, found frequently in the 
adjacent fields. 

Part of the pariſh church i is | 
manifeſtly Roman, but how much 
larger the ſtructure was, and for 
what uſe, is not ſo apparent: per- 
haps, as it lies upon the [e] Via 
Tcenorum, it was a Horreum, or 
Granary; which ſuppoſition is 
mach ſtrengthened by its ſubſe - 
quent uſe; for nothing could have 
induced the good biſhop to ſuffer a 
Heathen building to be conver- 
ted into a chriſtian church, but 
that particular circumſtance of 

Noi. . C its 

[4] Ant, Itin, 


44 The Hrsroky of 
its having been a repoſitory for 
wheat; that grain being ſo often 
made uſe of ſymbolically to ſigni- 
fy ſomething much better. | 
The parſonage-houſe, en- 
compaſſed by a moat, is an 
ancient, tho' not a Roman build- 
ing; but it is not without ſome 
extraneous ornaments of Roman 
architecture, pick'd up perhaps 
from the ruins of the [/] temple 
erected to Claudius, which poſſibly 
ſtood in the ſame place, ſurround- 
ed with g] water for the con- 
venience of ſacrificing. In a cor- 
nice of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
there is a large Roman C, and 


ſome imperfect figures of the 
date 


LF] Tax, Dion, * Erafm. Adag. 


WHEATFIELD. 33 


date U. C, but the ignorance of 
ſome modern inhabitant has de- 
faced it, either by prefixing the 
initial letter of his own chriſtian 
name, or by giving a ridiculous 
tail to another Roman C,) in- 
ſcribed perhaps C. C. Claudius 
Cæſar) and ſo converting it into 
C, whom, upon ſearching the 
pariſh regiſter, I take to have 
been the fimple rector, one 
George Carter. 

In a garden of modern Apo- 
ſition belonging to the parſonage, 
formerly called the orchard, 
ſtands a Grecian temple, built 
according to the model Androni- 
cus Cyraſtes gave to the Atbeni- 
ans, It is an Octogon, ſupport- 


ed by eight Tonic pillars; which 
C 2 order 


36 The HisTory of 
order bein g facred to Bacchus, 


Apollo, Ceres, and Diana, it 
was, no doubt, dedicated to one 


of thoſe deities; and moſt pro- 
bably to Ceres, as it is ſurround- 
ed by ſome very rich land, and 


looks over a very fertile country; 


it being cuſtomary to build 
temples in the places moſt agree- 
able to the deities There is an 
inſcription upon the entablature 
of one of the 
deed puts it paſt all diſpute; for, 
though defaced in ſome letters, 
it is moſt eaſy and natural to fill 


it up with the name, &c. of 


that deity, CFPEPIS SUNT 
Ham MUNUS (i. e.) CE- 
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pillars,” that in- 
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| RERIS SUNT OMNIA Mo- 


NOS 


Some learned antiquaries are 


of opinion, that this temple, a- 


mongſt other ſpoils of Greece, 
was brought to Rome, and after- 
wards tranſported to Britain, 
and placed, where it now ſtands, 
by Claudius Ceſar: But there 
is one fatal objection to this ac- 
count, and that is the Latin in- 


ſcription upon it; for Claudius 


was a ſcholar, underſtood Greet, 


2 3 and 


+ Sunt pre ſumus. I cannot but obſerve 
the great ingenuity of Claudius in his choice 


of this verſe from Ovid. It is not pick'd up, 


like modern quotations, from paſſages in all 
reſpects, but the mere words, foreign to the 
ſubject; but it is taken from a ſolemn invo- 
cation upon the very deity to whom the 

temple is dedicated, | 
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and valued antiquities, and 
would not have been guilty of 
ſuch an inconſiſtency as to write 
in Latin upon an ancient Grecian 
building : it is therefore much 
more probable, that this temple 
was built here according to the 
Greeian orders, and dedicated 
and inſcribed at the ſame time it 
was erected, It ſtands upon a 
very high hill, open to the [4] 
riſing ſun, and the frontiſpiece is 
placed towards the weſt, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of moſt na- 
tions, who worſhipped upon the 
[7] tops of mountains, with their 
faces to the caſt. Near this 
temple grow oak, yew, and box- 

F trees, 


[4] Vitruv. 
F;] Archbiſhop Potter Lycoph adverſ. 4a. 


—_— 


were made of [4] wood, and 
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trees, planted there with a view 
to repair, or refit the deity with- 
in; for we are told that amongſt 
the ancient Greeks, their ſtatues 


that [I] cypreſs, cedar, oak, aſh, 
yew, ard box trees were uſed 


for that purpole. 


Felices populi quorum naſcuntur in 
hortts 
Numina. - 


- 


This temple is made of wood 
and plaiſter, and therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be the identical 
temple firſt erected here; though 


the orders have been very exactly 


preſcrvedz but, like the Royal 
C 4 Sovereign, 


[4] Plutarch, [/] Pauſan, 
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Sovereign, [m] has been built 
and rebuilt till ſcarce a plank is 
left of the original ſtructure. 
The pavement is teſſellated, 
Miſalc, corruptly called Mſaic 
work. "BF | 
There were many imperfect 
letters and words upon ſome 
Scamma, or benches, diſpoſed in 
different parts of the garden, 
which more than hint to us that 
obſcene God Priapus had a ſta- 
tue erected to him in one of the 
fruit quarters; for the Priapeia 
Carmina have le haut Goilt de 
Salete, which diſcriminates them 
from all other Carmina whatever. 
The modeſty of modern times 
| has 


Le] Burch. Nav. Hiſt, 
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has reſolved the doubt, Cum faber 


incertus Scamnum faceretne Pri- 
pum, in favour of decency, by 
converting, and as it were re- 
turning the inutile iguum to its 
native purpoſes; and I wiſh the 
learning of modern times alſo 
had been able to read, becauſe it 
would certainly have eraſed the 
filthy inſcriptions: However 1 
have had intereſt enough to pre- 
yail with the preſent poſſeſſor, 
upon convincing him of their 
obſcenity, by the help of a 
dictionary, to demoliſh them all. 
No traces, no legible apendages 
of this beaſtly deity remain in the 
garden. The ſame cannot be 
affirmed of the Villa; ſor the 
aſſes, which were at firſt intro- 


duced 
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duced to furniſh out a conſtant 
ſupply of victims to him, are 
now, upon the ceſſation of an- 
nual maſſacres, ſo increaſed as to 
be nuſances to the Whole neigh- 
bourhood; and unleſs ſome o- 
ther ſriendly cauſe of the ſame 
ſacrifices be invented to reduce 
their number, they will, tis 
feared, in time over-run the 
whole kingdom. -The naked 
neſs of the boys and girls, who 
are the Formido avium at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, I do not 
conſider as a tincture of Priapiſin, 
or want of modeſty, but real 
want of cloathing. | 
In a ſhady and obſcure part of 
the ſame garden, there remains 
very entire a Gothic arch, built 
| with 
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with black flints, and directly 
over the center of the arch is 
placed an angel, in a full-bot- 
tom'd wig, cloathed with a 
veſtment of many folds, tied 
together by a bandage, not un- 
like what our clergy call a ſaſh, 
with wings fully expanded, bear- 
ing, and, as it were, preſenting 
with both hands, a ſhield, Pearl, 
a Feſſe, Sable, between three“ 
Garbes, or, ſuppoſed to have 
been deviſed according to the 
properties, and name of the 
pariſh, WHEATFIELD. This 
herald angel ſeems to have been 


commiſſioned 


[a] Garbe is a Sbeaf of Corn. Pofite ad 
caput us frumenti manipulo quem patria lingua 
oof n dicimus, Ga. lice vero Garbam, M. 

ell. 
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commiſſioned by the ſame ſuper- 
ſtition that employ'd the like fort 
of miniſter to preſent the arms 
of France to + Clovis, the firit 
chriſtian king of that nation. 

I deliver this conjecture as 
ſuch, and do by no means aſſert 
it to be matter of fact; a 
cautionary diſtruſt not ſo general- 


ly acknowledg'd by antiquaries; 


for one of theſe gentlemen, after 
telling us, that Helena upon dig- 
ing for a foundation for a charch, 


found 


+ L'on tient par miracle que la Sainte 
Ampvule dom Pon fe ſert au ſacre de ſes ſuc- 
ceſſeurs luy fur envoyee du Ciel auſſi bien 
que Pauriflame ou etendart de guerre, & les 
fleurs de lys armes de roys de Franee, parce 
qu'il port ou auparavant Ecartele au 1 & 4, 
d'azur à trois diaademes d'or au 2, & 3 d'ar- 
gent a 3: craprox de Sinopih. Hittoir de 
Frances. 
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found three Croſſes, very round- 
ly afferts, that for this very 
« reaſon it is, that the [n] arms 

*« of Colcheſter are a {one} Crof# 
between three Crowns or Co- 
„ ronets.” Whereas it is much 
more probable, that theſe arms 
owe their being to the miracu- 
lous Croſt and Crown exhibited 
to Conſtantine, which he wore 
afterwards in his ſtandard, his 
ſhield, and his banner; to which 
monkiſh ſuperſtition might add 
two crowns more, for the ſake 
of the ſacred number. In ſhort, 
the Cro/5, as the general emblem 
of chriſtianity, the croſs in the 
ihield of St. George, the croſs 

| | as 


le] Hin. of Colch. page 34 
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as the badge of the croffed ot 
crouc bed friers of the monaſtery 
of HolyCreofs founded at Colcheſter, 
in the year 1244, without 
the aid of this abſurd ridiculous 
ſtory of Helena, might, any of 
them, more probably give arms 
to Colcheſter. Three crowns were 
once the arms of Britany,. three 
Crowns are now part of the 
arms of the Skinners company, 
three triple Crowns are the arms 
of the Drapers company ; and 
one, two, or three Crowns are 
common arms to ſocieties of 
men incorporated by royal charter, 
But I forget myſelf ; Helena did 
not find three Crowns, or Co- 
ronets, with the three croſſes, 


\ though * for this very reaſon,” 
they 
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they engroſs the major part of 
the thield--- R:/um teneatis amici? 

Another of theſe gentlemen, 
as full of the ſame flat unnatural 
imagination, and as peremptory 
in his concluſions from it, tells 
us, that the [o] arms of Dover 
are an highwayman on horſe- 
back, robbing a man on foot ; 
whereas in fact, they are St. 
Martin on horſeback pulling off 
his cloak to give it a beggar on 
foot : that very St. Martin to 
whom a church was built at Can- 
terbury, ſo early as the time of 
the Romans, * to [p] 
Bede. 


[0] Ws. Notitia Parliament. pag. 71. 
[p] Bede Hiſt, Eceleſ. lib, 2 Chap. 26. 
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I ſhould not have ſaid thus 
much upon ſo trifling a ſubject, 
if I was not under ſome appre- 
henſions that the forgeries and 
legerdemain of the 15th century 
are reviving and practicing at 
this time; and that the ſpirit of 
the monk of Viterbo has taken 
up his habitation in ſome Britiſb 
carthly. tabernacles; for a late 
attempt upon Milton was as im- 
pudent and daring, as Annius's 
publication of Beraſus Manetho, 
Metaftenes, Archilochus, &c.— 
Aud not only authors, but mo- 
numents of antiquity have been 
alſo counterfeited, as appears 
from ſome very modern inven- 
tions, as well as from many in 
Gruter's collection of inſcriptions. 


In 


In whatever age, whether 1 500, 
1600 or 1748, men grow inquiſi- 
tive into matters of antiquity, 
men of more learning, and bet- 
ter invention, immediately ſet 
themſelves to work, to gratify 
their curioſity ; and ſuch things 
are ſo greedily ſwallow'd by the 
leſs judicious, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to convince them of the 
impoſture. I beg pardon for 
this digreſſion. 

The Gothic arch. deſcribed a- 
bove, is not ſepulchral, but mere- 
ly monumental, and is probably 
2 Cenotaphium to the memory, 
or to quiet the Mines of ſome 
Briton who deſerved well of a- 
griculture, 


i.. D On 


— —— 
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On the more weſtern fide of the 
Hilla lies a Cretarium, which was 
a [9] Locus Sepulturæ; and by 

the poſition of the many large 
bodies found there, it appears to 
have been made ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity by the 
emperor Conſtantine ; for they 
all lie with their faces to the 
eaſt; an exactneſs that could 
ſcarcely have been obſerved, in 
the more unſettled times of that 
religion; and there are no ſigns 
of their having been turned 
ſince their firſt interment. A 
thigh-bone of uncommon fize 
was lately dug up in an adjoining 
village, which an ingenious an- 


tiquary 
[2] Roſin. Antiq 
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 WHEATFIELD. 5 
tiquary obtained, by giving his 
promiſſory note to return it upon 
demand of the proper owner. 

About the center of the Vilia, 
there is a large field, in which 
moſt probably the feaſts, the 
Stativæ Feriæ on the 7th of the 
kalends of May, to Robigus, and 
from him called Robigalia, were 
celebrated : they were inſtituted 
to invoke the aid of that 
deity [r] ad arcendam a fatis 
Rubiginem, &c. At theſe feaſts, 
as at the Saturnalia, intem- 
perance, and all kind of licen- 
tiouſneſs had their full ſwing ; 
ſo that in early times that con- 
fuſion of ſenſe, and debility of 

D 2 limbs 


ſr] Varr. Plin, 
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limbs which intoxication occa- 
ſions, was called a Robigation, 
or ſometimes a -Robigilation. 
Theſe feaſts are now obſolete and 
unobſerved, but there is another 
to Ceres at the ending of harveſt, 
which always concludes, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, 
with a Robigation. From hence 
ſuperſtition has poſſeſſed the in- 
habitants, that drunk or ſober, it 
is impoſſible to find the way out 
of this field in the dark, but 
that every one, that is ſo hardy 
as to make the experiment, is 


RNoiblet-led; by which they 


mean led by ſome ghoſt or phan- 
tom ; whereas in truth nothing 
at firſt was intended, but only 
that thoſe who had dipp'd too 


deap 
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deep in the pleaſures of feſtivity, 
and could not walk, were Robi- 
gated, or Robigaleded, when they 
could not get out of the field. 
This inſtitution, pious in it- 
ſelf, was adopted by Mamercus 


biſhop of Vienne, afterwards by 
Sidonius biſhop of Clermont, and 


in the beginning of the ſixth cen- 
tury, the firſt council of Orleans 
appointed that it ſhould be year- 
ly obſerved to the true God. At 
the Reformation, when all pro- 
ceſſions were aboliſhed, yet for 
retaining the perambulations of 
the circuits of pariſhes, it was 
ordained that people ſhall once 
a year, at the time accuſtomed, 


aſſemble together to give thanks 
D 3 | to 
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to God for the increaſe and a- 
bundance of the fruits upon the 
face of the earth, and go the 
circuit of their ſeveral pariſhes ; 
which uſage is ſtill kept up, but, 
I am afraid, the religious part is 
generally neglected ; for inſtead 
of men's returning thanks, they 
are too commonly engaged in 
filching and purloining, here 
and there, a little piece of land 
from their neighbours ; and the 
day ends too frequently with an 
abuſe of thoſe very creatures for 
which they ſhould return thanks; 

There are [s] Diſci, Sympuviæ, 
and Pateræ, to be met with in 
almoſt every Houſe, but they are 


not 


L] Text. Roſfin, Antiq. 


* 
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not put to very religious uſes. 
Fibulæ are very rare, or unno- 
| ticed ; owing, probably, to the 
confined idea men have of the 
rotundity of a Button; whereas 
the roman Fibula was of various 
forms : I have lately been favor'd 
with a fight of one by a lady: 
it is about three inches long, 
regularly taper'd, and- ſharp 
pointed ; in all reſpects like the 
roman Fibulæ found at [r] Rib- 
cheſter in Lancaſhire, except the 
curvature. By the devices en- 
graved on it, vi the Arcus and 
Sagittæ, it ſeems to have been 
a pin of the modeſt Goddeſs 
Diana; —-Subnectit fibula veſtem. 

D 4 It 


[e] Leigh Hiſt. Lancaſh, 


* 
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It has a ſmall eye at the larget 
end, as the Roman Acus, thro' 
which ſomething of lace or bob- 
bin might be drawn (as a nail thro 


| | the [u] linch-pin of an axletree, 
| to keep the wheel on) that the 
WW Fibule might not at any time 
| 8 


flip out, and expoſe the naked- 
neſs of that chaſte deity. I ſhall 


not diſpute it with the learned, 
if they chooſe to ſuppoſe, that 


this is a Fibulæ Chirurgica ; and 
| that the Arcus and Sagite are as 
| well emblems of Apollo, the 
| God of phyſick ; though ſuch an 

explanation ſubjeOs the faculty 
to idle jokes, and reflections; 
0 | | and 


[4] Vitru, 
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and it had certainly been more 
decent, if not more juſt, to have 


given emblems of his healing, 
rather than of his murdering ca- 


pacity. This inſtrument pro- 

bably the Pollinctores made uſe 

o to lard the dead bodies, it had 

killed, with the more ſtringy, 

though unctuous ſorts of ſpices. 

It is now uſed, O Tempora O : 
Mores ! as a bodkin. 

There are but two names re- 
maining in the Villa of Roman ex- 
traction; / vix. } the Ryfill family, 
probably decended from that fop 
Rufillus recorded by Horace; but 
it iemuch departed from all idle 
taſte of eſſences and perfumes : 
and the Vince family, from thoſe 

hardy 
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hardy people the Veientes, [ww] 
or Vincentes, as they ſhould be 
called, ſo early incorporated 
with the Romans: And much 
of that robuſtneſs continues in 
this athletic family. | 
After the departure of the 
Romans, and upon the irruption 
of the Scots and Pris, this 
village was again made a ſettle- 
ment of the enemy; [x] but 
they proved leſs cruel and op- 
preſſive than was expected; for 
when they had filled their 
hungry bellies, they laid them- 
- ſelves down at their eaſe, and 
gave little moleſtation ; for the 
ancient inhabitants, obſerving 
the 


[wo] Liv. [x] Gild. Bed. 
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the pacific power of plenty and 


fullneſs, took care to avail 
themſelves of it; and accord- 


ingly appointed officers, not 
unlike the keepers of wild beaſts, 
to ply them, whenever they 
ſeem'd reſtleſs, with dumpling ; 
the Tertium quid of chymical 
cookery, from thoſe two ſimple 
ingredients, meal and water. 
Gil/das, indeed, that ſorrowful 
hiſtorian, with a peculiar pro- 
penſity to turn every thing into 
lamentation, deduces their ſa- 
vageneſs and cruelty from ſome 
innocent poſts, erected for a dif- 
ferent purpoſe, by ſuppoſing 
them engines and gibbets of tor- 
ture, for the poor natives of this 
place. But a late eminent an- 


tiquary, 
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tiquary, though he has not given 
us the true uſe of them, has cer- 
tainly led us to it. He fancies 


from an old manuſcript, that 


theſe were mile and rubbing 
poſts; and then with an 1magi- 
nation as airy as New- Market it- 
ſelf, talks of matches and 
king's plates being run for on 
this two mile courſe; not con- 
ſidering, that if the ſoil has con- 
tinued from the flood, in the 
ſtate it is now in, it was always 
too deep and heavy for ſuch di- 
verſions. Tis much more pro- 
bable that worms or mould have 
robb'd his .manuſcrjpt of two 
letters S C, and that it was /crub-= 
bing inſtead of rubbing poſts ; a 
contrivance not leſs politic than 
the 
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the other of feeding their enemies; 
Optimus, quos paſcere et ſcabere, eſt 
triumphus: For naturaliſts inform 
us that cutaneous diſtempers, 
even thoſe that ſpring from 
poverty of blood, are always in- 
flamed by high living; and that 
a thriving is conſtantly an itch- 
ing condition; a ſenſation ſo 
pleaſing with, and ſo intolerable 
without ſcratching, that inſtin& 
has direted brute beaſts under 
ſuch titillations to aſſiſt one a- 
nother; and from thence comes 
the Latin proverb, Scabunt mu- 

2 "Sn 
The religion of theſe people 
did by no means require temples, 
and their want of taſte and ele- 
gance made them quite indiffg- 
| rent 
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rent about the order ot their other 
buildings; ſo that the hutts 
they erected, which are the 
greater part now ſtanding, are 
rather dormitories, than houſes 
of any other accommodations. 
They left behind them no good, 
nor, indeed, wicked cuſtoms ; 
but many that were clowniſh and 
indelicate : Such as blowing the 
noſe without a handkerchief, -- 
fitting down to dinner without 
a table-cloth,---and doing the 
occaſions of nature over a rail, or 
a battling, They left no No 
trums but what were culinary, . 
ſuch as how to make frumentary, 
and haſty pudding, and no diſ- 
temper, but the itch, for which 
they will be alway tad in remem- 

2 2 brance, 
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brance. Many of theſe people, 
enamaured with the plenty, and 


change of diet, peaceably ſet- 
tled here, and ſome of their 


poſterity are ſtill remaining in 


the village. Of the firſt, are 
the Jobhnſtouns, the Stewards, 


and a numerous family, provin- 
cially called, Scots, who com- 
ing ina hurry left their proper 
names behind them. Of the 
ſecond, are the Greens, the 


Browns, and the O/born family, 


which latter, though written 
with an O, according to the broad 
pronunciation of thoſe people, is, 
orthographically, A/>9rn, a word 
ſynonimous to naked. To the 
Pits we are indebted for the 
Barberry, the Safflow, the Woad,. 
and 
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and the Madder, ſo uſeful, and 
even neceſſary, in dying. 

The Saxons ſucceeded next, 
who, coming by [j] invitation of 
the Briton; and as friends and 
allies, were neither formidable 
to the village, nor, at firſt, in- 
jurious to it; but rather ſet out 
as beneſactors, correcting ſome 
errors, and filling up ſome omiſ- 
ſions their predeceſſors had been 
guilty of. But this peaceable 
and improving ſpirit laſted a very 
little time; for as ſoon as their 
treacherous leader concluded a 
peace with the Pz#s, this little 
detachment, Regis ad exemplum, 
dealt as treacherouſly with the 
| natives 
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natives of this village; enter- 
ing into leagues and cabals with 
the Scots and PiFs now ſettled 
here : and had it not been for 
the many Foſſe and intrench- 
ments of the Romans which the 
natives were luckily poſſeſſed of, 
they had been totally extirpated. 
But in proceſs of time theſe ani- 
moſities ceaſed, and indeed a 
perfect amity commenced be- 
tween the two people : the 
Britons returned to the plough, 
and tilling the ground, and the 
Saxons buſied themſelves in me- 
chanical employments. They 
made doors to the hutts ereQed 
by the Scofs and Pids, built 
chimnies which the former never 
eard of, and made windows 
Vor. I. E Which 
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| which they never wanted They 
carved huge columns for bedpoſts 
and emboſſed bread-and cheeſe - 
cupboards; ſet tables upon mag- 
'nificent pillars, and chairs upon 
cloven feete They prayed a fa- 
culty for building a church, and 
another for liberty to make 
uſe of the (=) Roman Horreum 
asa part; both which they ob- 
tained for the cuſtomary fees, ſo 
religiouſly due, upon Deodands : 

And that ſtately ſtructure, all but 
the ſtceple, whichisnow the pariſh 
church, is the pious effect of 
the good biſhop” $ indulgence, and 

the Saxons. devotion. The al- 
moſt angular arched door-ways, 


the 
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the loaded windows with gout y 
pillars and G2thic devices, like 
ſo many centinels placed there to 
keep the light out, the Harpies 
to hang hats on, and the devil's 

faces on the cieling to turn ourde- 
votion into horrot; the Dragons 
ſpouting water without, and the 
| Dolphins breathing the holy-fire 
within, are all the unnatural 

invention of the Saxons. 

here are, atleaſt, two Saxon 
families now in the village, viz. 

the Edgars and the Cuthbert; 
the firſt, though deſcended from 

the king of that name, is no 
more than a poor day-labourer; 
and the latter's vaſt poſſeſſions 
here are reduced to a ſmall farm 
of ten pounds per ann. Such is 


on ee. 
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the inſtability of human greatneſs, 
ſo averſe are the laws of provi- 
dence to a perpetuity of earthly 
grandeur |! | 

The [a] Danes were not long 
landed in this iſland, before they 
ſent a detachment to ſecure this 
important village; and they en- 
tered it on the ſouth ſide, at 
a gate called, to this day, for that 
reaſon, Enter Lond. Gate; as a 
memorial of their entrance upon 
the land of wheat and plenty at 
that very place: But they were 
not ſo eaſily admitted, as the 
former depredators had been; 
the Britons, the Scotts, and 
| Pit,, 
Ca] Sim. Dum. Florent. 
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Pifs, and the Saxons joining 
forces, and with great unanimi- 

ty oppoſing them. There are 
| ſeveral round hillocks, which 
was the uſual form of a Daniſb 
intrenchment, caſt up in differ- 
ent of the village; now, 
indeed, called Mill-hills, through 

miſtake, or perhaps with modern 
propriety ; becauſe ſome wind- 
mills may, ſince thoſe times, 
have been erected upon them. 
How long they lay in this ho- 
ſtile manner, and whether they 
torced their way, or entered 
uponcapitulation, neither William 
of Malmſbury, nor Matthew of 
We eſeminſter inform us; but cer- 
tain it is, they ſtaid long enough 


ä „ 
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to fix ſome of their id 
fuch as GRAVE from 3pake 
tegere, to cover, and GAFFER 
from rAreke which ſignifies 
maſter; a word in ſuch general 
uſe here, that, within the ſpace 
of thirty years, there was but one 
man, except the parſon, that 
was ever accoſted by any other 
term of ſalutation. The ſame 
may be ſaid of GAMMER for 
miſtreſss. . 
There are no buildings we can 
ſtyle Daniſb, nor any remains of 
their mechanick abilities, except 
a few [] grave rails, laid over 
ſome perſons of Daniſh extraction ; 
and theſe are ill 9 
HG!) | and 


[5] Ingulph. 
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2nd needleſsly inform us of their 
uſe, by confuſed repreſentations 
of hour-glaſſes, ſcythes, ſkulls 
and ſkeletons. . The Danes gave 
the bells to the church, as appears 
from the only legible word on 
them viz, Gud which ſignifies 
God. 

In a parlour belonging to a 
farm-houſe called the Rookery, 
there was a remarkably large 
dormęer of cheſnut, and about 
the middle of it, the following 
inſcription cut with a knife or a 
chizzel ; which, for the ſake of 
the latter date's being a Daniſb 
period, I ſhall examine in this 

place. The inſcription was, 
5 WARTER, 
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WARTER. IOHN. C.I. T. 
8. 449. D. B. M. W. T. 994. 
It has been ſeen by many anti- 
quaries, and their ſentence Has 
been always, that one IOHN 
WATER, a blockhead, that 
did not know his heels from his 
head, and could not ſpell his 
own name, was the author of it; 
and the initial letters, or abbre- 
vations and dates have been con- 
fidered as the reveries of an idle 
head, or a fortuitous hand ; to 
which opinion I have always 
ſubſcribed ; but reading lately, 
upon a tombſtone in a neigh- 
bouring church - yard a monu- 
mental 
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mental inſcription * of very 
modern date, with abbreviations 
like ſome of thoſe before de- 
| ſcribed, I was encouraged to 
attempt a ſolution - a ſecond 
time. D. B. M. W. T. by the 
help of this clue, I ſoon found to 
ſignify Done. By. Me. William. 
1 ſuppoſe Turner, for per- 
haps it is the humour of this fa- 
mily to abbreviate in this man- 
ner. By the fame light I diſ- 
covered that WARTER. IOHN 
did hot cut the inſcription, but 
| was 


+ Here lyeth buryed the bedy of 
Mrs. Francis Forthe, who departed this 
Life the 20th of September, 1725. 
Aged 78 Years. 
+ D. B, M. . 
Done By Me John Turnes, 


"In The Huren af At 
was recorded by it. 1 next con- | 
ſidered what remarkable Era 
449 was; and found it was the 
very year VORTIGERN ſtruck 
a league with Hengyt the Saxon, 
C. I. T. 8, I then fancied, ſig- 
nified Calla In. The Saxons, but 


what to do with WARTER, 
IOHN, I knew not, write and 
ſpell him how you will; becauſe 
no man of that name is mention- 
ed in the hiſtory of thoſe times. 
At laſt, by frequently repeating 
WARTER IOHN, I diſcover- 
ed the ſound of VORTIGERN; 
and that name ſuiting, both the 
firſt abbrevations, and the date, I 
concluded the author, through 
ignorance, or punning, or Ænig- 
mütie Ingenuity, which are 
much 
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much alike im their operations, 
has inveloped and perplexed the 
thing, but muſt mean Prince 
VORTIGEREN. 

But be the fate of this decy- 
phering what it will, tis certain 
the dates, which are very plain, 
and no ways conjectural, may be 
of uſe towards clearing up the 
Ara when numeral figures, or 
Arabian characters, came. firſt 
into uſe in England ; or, at leaſt 
towards proving, that they were 
uſed before the years 1250 or 
2300, contrary to the aſſertions 
of father Mabillon and Gerard 
J. Vaſſius; for this numeral 
date 994, added to the famous 
date at Colcheſter , 1090, taken 

| notice 
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notice of by [e] Mr. Thomas Luf- 
in of that town, and to that 
other of A. Do. M. 133, at 
Hemden in Northamptonſhire by 


5 Dr. John Walls, are not to 
condemned as forgeries, be- 


e] cauſe a learned man has ſaid, 
« Mubillox and Vaſſius were too 


good judges to be impoſed 

upon in the Era of numerals.” 
There are numerous branches 
of one Daniſh family, viz. the 
Garrolds, ſtill remaining in the 
village, remarkable only for the 
wideneſs of their mouths, and 
the undeviating poverty of their 
con- 


lei Phil. Tranſat. Avg 1699. No. 255. 
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condition, for tis faid, that 
from their firſt ſettling here in 
the year 1017, to the preſent 
year 1758, there never was one 
of them worth a ſhillling. 
Some awkward cuſtoms, or 
habits remain in the village, 
which ſeem to be of Saxon ex- 
traction, but not being certain 
whether they may not be Daniſb, 
I ſuſpended my account of them 
till I had taken notice of ſome 
ſmall traces and remains of the 
Danes : I ſhall now leave it to 
the judgment of the reader to_ 
aſcribe them to either, or to both, 
as his greater ſkill in the hiſtory 
and cuſtoms of thoſe times and 
nations ſhall incline him. TI call 
them Cuſtoms or Habits, becauſe 


they 
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they were no other at firſt ; but 
I mean thoſe ſuperinductions in 
the progeny,” which they derive, 


not by imitation, - but from the 


very loins of their progenitors ; 
for as cuſtom is proverbially call- 
ed ſecond nature, ſo when uni- 
formly practiſed through two or 
three generations, it becomes a 
part of the firſt in later poſterity. 
The cuſtom of holding the 
wig on with the left hand, 
while the hat is taken off with 
the right, is an inbred caution 
derived from their anceſtors, Who 
wore | f] wool-wigs, which ad- 
hered to the cap, and gould not 
be ſeparated without the utmoſt | 
ot reds ASE, 0 RN care 
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care, but now hats =o hair- 
wigs are in faſhion, which are 


generally well lubricated - with 
oil, or hogs-lard, * there ſeems 
to be no occaſion for it. -The 
cuſtom of carrying their own Ig 
knives to an entertainment, and 
refuſing to make uſe of the knives 
laid upon the table, is an inbred 
caution derived from their an- 
ceſtors, who, in thoſe unſettled 
times, probably ſuſpecting the 
knives of their hoſt might be in- 
ſidiouſly blunted, carried .thcis 
own, in caſe of, a. ſurprize.--- 
The cuſtom of ſetting the knife 
bolt upright upon the table, as 
ſoon as it has cut a mouthful, is 
an inbred poſture of defence de- 
_ rived 


tt Howii op. 
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rived from their anceſtors, Who 
made knives weapons to guard 


themſelves, and to. be ſurety for 


their friends, that they ſhould 
receive no harm while they were 


drinking®---The cuſtom of eat 
ing without a fork, is an in- 
' bred habit derived from their 
' anceſtors, who would not in- 
cumber both hands at a time ; 
but is now a uſeleſs piece of ſlo- 
venneſs; and yet, as Horace ſays, 


Naturam expellas furca tamen uſ- 
que recurret, 
| for 


This cuſtom in p/cdging one in drinking, 
(i; e.) to be ſurety for his ſafety at that time, 
was occaſioned by the practice of the Danes, 
who frequently uſed to ſtab, or cut the 
throats of one another, while they - were 
trieking.. © | | 
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for they will throw them down 
as faſt as you lay them.---The 
cuſtom of fitting at arm's length 
from the table, is an inbred diſ- 
tance derived from their an- 
ceſtors, whoſe gouty legs to their 
tables would not ſuffer men to 
come nearer ; but in theſe more 
modern andſhapeable times quite 
unneceſſary. 

That theſe were the prudent 
and even neceſſary cuſtoms of 


their Saxon or Daniſh anceſtors, 


or both, is- very evident ; and 
that they were delivered down 
to their poſterity in the channel 
I have mentioned, ſeems very 
probable ; for nothing but the 


force of firſt, or ſecond nature, 


which goes its own way, in 
Vor. I. F defiance 
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defiance of faſhion or ridicule, 
could continue cuſtoms, now ſo 
apparently unneceſſary, trouble- 
ſome, and indelicate. 

Nothing ſince the conqueſt of 
this land by the duke of Norman- 
dy, commonly called WILLIAM 
the conqueror, has happened to 
this village in particular; in 
general he, and, for his fake, 

his anceſtors, ſeem to have been 
great favorites here, as well as 
all over England. The famous 
Clameur de HA-RO is a proof 
of it ; for, though now fallen a- 
mong carters and ploughmen, 
and by them converted into a 
language, like pedlar's French, 
HA, HO, HAYT, HO, Ge. 
to their horſes, it was at firſt an 
| in- 
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invecation, by all ranks of men 
upon duke-ROLLO, under any 
difficulties, even by carters 
themſelves, when their waggons 


were et in bad roads; RO be- 


ing a current and eſtabliſhed ab- 


breviation of the duke's name. 
The invocation was [5] HARO 
al aide, mon Prince] The latter 


| put of which has been here, 


jacos intra muros peccatur et ex- 
tra) as well as elſewhere, pro- 
fan'd, by a very falſe interpre- 


tation, to ſome little curſes and 


imprecations; it being, almoſt 


a general, belief among the vul- 


gar, that when men ſpeak French, 
F 3 or 


{5] Falle Acc, of Jerſeys 
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or any Outlandiſb Linguo, they 
ſwear, or talk bawdy. 

The Corfew bell is not rung 
here, becauſe there is not one in 
the ſteeple that has voice enough 
to be heard throughout the pariſh ; 
but the order and cuſtom is ob- 
ſerved by all the better fort; the 
poor, by a fatality that runs 
through their whole oeconomy, 
are the only people that burn 
fire and candle after eight o'clock 
at night; by which miſmanage- 
ment they waſte a penny to earn 
an half- penny, if they work; but 
too often their farthing candle 
ſerves only to make darkneſs vi- 
ſible for much worſe purpoſes. -- 
For this reaſon I have often 
thought, that if authority would 

order 
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order the Corſew bell to be rung. 
or a bell-man to go round every 
pariſh, at eight at | night, 
throughout the kingdom, (in- 
ſtead of diſturbing us in our 
beds at twelve or one in the 
morning) with a Veto effe talk 
Luminis commercium, put out 
your lights, at every man's door, 
who does not pay Scot and Lot, 
it would be better for the poor, 
for their neighbours, and for the 
commonwealth. 

The preſent ſtate of this pariſh 
differs nothing from the ancient 
in point of fruitfulneſs. The 
people by intermarriages, and 
other ways, have paſſed through 
ſo many combinations, that they 
are all ſet down under the com- 

| mon 
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mon denomination of Engh/h. 
They are chriſtians, as appears 
moßt evidently from the pariſh 
regiſter ; and all of them, when 
they do not ſtay at home, go to 
the ſame place of worſhip ; ex- 
cept One-=-=---- „who retain- 
ing ſome tenets of his Britiſb. 
paganiſm, pays his devotions 
under an oak, or a walnut- tree, 
with a modern Druid, every 
ſabbath-day.---There have been 
but two houſes erected of late 
years; the one ſeemingly con- 
trived by Eli, a Jew-chriſtian 
family ſettled here; for it is 
built without a ſtair-caſe, upon 
the Tew/h model of climbing. 
not walking up, to bed. The 
85 other I know not by whom; but 


it 
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it is upon a very inhoſpitable 
plan (quite contrary to the 
tempers of the late inhabitants) 
for the chimnies are ſo placed, 
it is difficult to get in at the 
door. The prevailing taſte runs 
much upon building temples to 
Chacina, , and Menageries for 
wild-boars ; ſtructures in them- 
ſelves beautiful, but at the ex- 
pence of that noble Roman way, 
the Via Icenorum that leads 
through the pariſh, which they 
narrow and obumbrate.---The 
morals of the people are like the 
morals of other men, of the 
ſame rank ; not the worſe per- 
haps for the advice of their par- 
lon, of whom they ſeem to en- 
tertain a tolerably good opinion. 
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The parſon * has begot himſelf 
children, made himſelf gardens 
and orchards, and planted trees 
in them of all kinds. He hath 
made himſelf pools of water, 
to water therewith the trees; 
and he has had poſſeſſion of great 
cattle above all that were. in 
WHEATFIELD before him. 
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This paſſage alludes to the rector's nu- 
merous family of nine children To his love 
for gardens ard plantations—To his making 
ſome ſmall pieces of water, and to his very 
accidental breeding and feeding a large. bul- 
lock, that, after ſale, was made a ſhew of, 
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A Letter to the Author, and 
his Anſwer on a late Diſ- 
covery of a piece of An- 
tiquity; written before 
the Hiſtory of WEAr- 

_ FIELD was publiſhed. 


Dear Brother, 
OR ſuch is the familiar ſtyle 
of antiquaries, your inge- 
nious diſcourſe on the antiquities 
of Wheatfield, which I had late- 
ly the ſatisfaction of peruſing, 
Vor. J. FF merits 
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merits the higheſt commenda- 
tions : and I know not whether 
to,prefer your induſtry .in ſearch- 
ing out, or your ſagacity in ex- 
plaining them. This however 
I dare venture to affirm, that all 
adepts in that venerable icience, 
wou'd think themſelves highly 
favor'd by its publication; and 
doubt not but it woy'd ſoon 
eclipſe that valuable performance 
of Kennet upon the ſame ſubject, 
But to demonſtrate my ſenſe of 
its worth more ſubſtantially, I 
muſt beg leave to inform you, 
that I have already begun a col- 
lection of the like ſort in my own 
pariſh ; and only wiſh for equal 
abilities to conduct it in the ſame 
maſterly way, Give me leave 
then 


* 
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then in order to recommend my- 

ſelf to your favour, to communi- 

cate the fortunate diſcovery I 

made at firſt ſetting out of a moſt 
valuable remain of antiquity, 

which I ſhou'd be very glad to 

have your ſentiments upon, be- 

fore I proceed any farther. 

Some workmen being em- 
ployed in the church, accidental- 
ly diſcovered in a cavity of one 
of the ſtone pillars neareſt the 
chancel, two ſmall patere of 
wood that exactly fitted each 
other, and had been cloſely ce- 
mented together, and covered 
over with what is ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected to have been cloth, tho” 
now ſomewhat the worſe for 
wearing. They were probably 
; FS F formed 
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formed of the ſame materials 
with our modern diſhes, (which 
yet one wou'd ſcarce ſuſpect 
ſhou'd be ſo laſting) and con- 
tained what I may venture to 
pronounce the muſcular parts of 
a human heart, although much 
detaced by time, with a few of 
the linnen rags ip which it had 
been formerly wrapt up. It was 
covered over, with what? by 
the illeterate might be taken for 
either hair or wool ; but when, 
examined by adepts was found 
to be neither. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, however that they knew 
not under what denomination to 
rank it with certainty : for whilſt 
ſome conjectured they might be 
the finer veſſels of the human 


body, 
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body, others imagined them the 
fibres of plants, &c. From this 
repreſentation you will, I doubt 
not, allow it to be very ancient; 
and yet I don't deſpair of tracing 
out not only the time of its being 
depolited there, but in ſome 
meaſure the party to whom it 

appertained, BIEN 
Now tis very certain there 
was a parſon of this pariſh as 
early as the 12th century, and 
conſequently their muſt have been 
a church at that time; and tis as 
well known, that many perſons. 
of great note went with Richard J. 
ec this kingdom to the holy 
war, Whole fate it was never to 
return. Their friends however 
in compliance with the ſuperſti- 
F 4 tion 


1 
tion of thoſe times, generally 
brought over with them ſome 
remains to be depoſited among 
their anceſtors; and what cou'd 
be better ſuited to this purpoſe, 
than that noble part the heart, 
the ſeat of all true courage and 
| bravery ? I ſhall not therefore 
ſcruple to pronounce this the 
property of one of thoſe ancient 
and religious heroes; and can 
by no means give into thoſe con- 
jectures, which ſuppoſe it to be 
that of a favorite miſtrefs placed 
there by her lover, or of an only 
ſon by a diſconſolate mother. It 
may not however be ſo cafy to 
aſcertain the perſon; but if it 
was not that of the king himſelf, 
as ſome * apprehend from 
his 


„ 

his being ſurnamed Coeur de Lion, 
make no doubt it muſt have be- 
longed to one of the Knightly 
family of ------- , well known 
to have been ſettled there about 
a century after,” and as a change 
of ſituation was not ſo frequent 
amongſt great families in thoſe 
early days as afterwards, and it 
can ſcarce, be ſuppoſed they 
fhou'd have removed from a 
worſe, ſo I muſt conclude it 
highly probable they were Lords 
of this place earlier than the 
time we are ſpeaking of. It is 
farther obſervable, that the chriſ- 
tian names or the principals of 
this family were for many gene- 
rations Thomas, and Henry; fo I 
queſtion not but the party whoſe 
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property it was, muſt have had 
one of theſe, altho' I own my- 
{elf at a loſs to determine which ; 
and your aſſiſtance in ſo difficult 
and intereſting a point . wou'd be 
very acceptable to 


\ 


Your conſtant Admirer, 


and humble Imitator.. 


THE 


ANSWER. 


Dear Sir, 
HR ſo { preſume to accoſt, 


'you after your very affec- 
tionate compellation of brother, 
I thank you for your candid 
opinion of my diſcourſe on the 
antiquities of WugArerietp: I 
ſuſpect you had juſt been read- 
ing a certain «remarkable letter 


of 
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of Ciceros to Atticus, and had a 
mind to put it in practice: How- | 
ever, if it did but amuſe you 
after a college-treat, a law-act, 
or ſome divinity-a&ts, I'll bluth 
no more at the thought of your 
peruſing it. I have conſidèred 
the contents of your letter, and 
am afraid there is too much re- 
ality in what you deliver as con- 
jecture, for me who am an an- 
tiquary in the clouds, and can- 
not leave thoſe ſoft regions to 
combat with ſtubborn unyield- 
ing matters of fact; but if you 
will receive a letter from hence, 
and can read quæ /cribuntur aeris 
potoribus, the following is much 
at your ſervice, +» 


[ 
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I take it Gr for granted, that 


the carpenters and not you firſt 
diſcovered the pateræ you 
mention ; a circumſtance trifling 
as it may ſeem at firſt ſight, of vaſt 
conſequence and importance in 
aſcertaining, not preciſely the 
date, but the antiquity of them; 
for let me tell you we are too 
apt to be credulous, and the an- 
tiquitated, as the jaundic'd eye 
ſees every thing in'its own colour. 
For example, ſome years agone, 
when workmen were repairing 
my very old barn, that I might 
not ſeem to watch them (tho' 
that was really my buſineſs) I 
ſometimes buſied myſelf in ex- 
amining the old walls; and one. 


day behind a Jarge black flint 1 
| found 
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found two pateræ not cemented, 
but ſkrewed together; which 

I greedily whipt under my night 
gown, and hurricd to my la- 
boratory to examine. Having 
opened it by retort of the ſkrew, 
I diſcovered an incruſtated ſur- 
face of matter of a very dark 
colcur, too hard for my finer 
ſort of gimblets to terebrate ; 
but with a wimble I made a per- 
foration, thro which I paſſed a 
pair of forceps guarded at the 
extremities with pieces of velvet, 
cut off the cape of my coat, to 
prevent their taking too rank hold. 
They returned empty, but be- 
ſmear'd with an unctuous matter 
of whitiſh colour and of a ſpicey 
ſcent, which put me in mind 
| of 


. 

of embalming: upon the next 
attempt they brought me up a 
bony ſubſtance not unlike the 
end of a ſmall rib; but before 1 
- cou'd thoroughly examine it, I 
was alarmed with the ſhrieking 
of a favourite ſpaniel, which my 
workmen were beating for ſteal- 
ing away their dinner. I called 
them a parcel of block-heads for 
hanging their bags 1n the reach 
of dogs, when they told me their 
dinner was a mutton pye in two 
wooden diſhes ſcrewed together, 
&c. I ſneaked off as my dog had 
done before, and put my patere 
into the hole of the wall again; 
but the conſequence was, my 
workmen took their leave of me 
at night, ſwearing they wou'd 

not 


* 


OO 
not work where the D- Was 
at liberty to play po- peep and to 
do as he pleaſed. 

But ſuppoſing you to be under 
no ſuch deception, I cannot think 
your date of the 12th century 
ancient enough for the uſe of the 
patera in the way you mention, 
becauſe it was an idolatrous uten- 
ſil, and thrown by, or converted 
into a grace-cup long before that 
Era : It is more probable there 
was a temple erected to Vs in 
your*pariſh, by the Phænicians 
upon their landing on your coaſt 
if ever they were in Britain, or to 
Neptune by ſome other heathen 
rovers, and that theſe votiuæ 
Pateræ were foiſted into a pillar 
of your church, by a ſuperſti- 


tious 
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tious gentile-chriſtian concerned 
in building it. I believe the 
contents to be a human heart from 
the tatter'd garments ſuppoſed to 
be linnen rags, that invelop it; 
for the heart has certainly had a 
covering to it ever ſince the fall; 
and perhaps the terms Syflole, 
Diaſtole, Pericardium, which the 
anatomiſts have adopted into their 
crabbed family of hard words, 
were at firſt invented by the 
moral philoſophers, only to ſig- 
nify the drawing and undrawing 
the curtain of the heart. I ad- 
mire the conjectures of the i//ite- 
rati, Who fancy this covering to 
be of hair or wool. What na- 
tural images do theſe men of un- 
tutored obſervation andexperienco 
| preſent 


( 104 ) 
= preſent us with ? let but any one 
4 go into King's Chapel Yard, or 
N behind Mag dale, college, early 
in a ſummer's morning before 
the dew is exhal'd, and there 
willhe ſee certain excrementitious 
1 matter cover'd over with innu- 
Ra merable white icula, much re- 
4 ſembling hair or wool. Now it 
8 this be the appearance of putre- 
faction in all excrementees, can't 
we as well ſuppoſe the ſame ap- 
[ pearance of putrefaction in all 
| excrementors ? thus we ſhall get 
for you a nt venerable mould : 
neſs like a grey-beard, at once 
the proof and. ornament of an- 
tiquity. However I have no ob- 
jection to ſuppoſing them vege- 
table fibres, but ſpringing from 
| the 
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the corruption of the heart, but 
I hope you. will pull them all up 
and not ſuffer one to come to 
maturity : for a thouſand to one, 
they'll produce you nothing but 
evil thoughts. 

As I can't but place the anti- 
quity of this valuable remain much 
higher than you do, thete is no 
accaſion for me to examine your 
reaſoning upon it, which is con- 
fined to a more modern date; and 
yet I can't farbear, as it ſeems to 
beg the queſtion in one parti- 
cular. You ſay this heart was 
brought over out of Ala to be 
depolited in your church; but 
how, fir, do you know it ever 
croſſed the ſeas ? Richard the I. 
no doubt carried his Cœur de 

Vor. I. Ff Lton 
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Lion with him; but it does not 
follow that all that made the 
Cruſade carried theirs; nay, as 
I remember, they all did not, 
and might not this be one that 
ſtaid behind, which afterwards 
upon the king's return, dread- 
ing his diſpleaſure, took ſanc- 
tuary in your church? as I have 
always conlider'd names as arbi- 
trarily impoſed and not inherent 
in nature, I cannot determine 
whether this heart belonged to 
Thomas or Henry ; but I rather 
think Thomas, as that word in the 
Hebrew ſignifies twin, or half 
o'man. But quære, whether 
Dr. Tindall in his excellent na- 
tural and moral hiſtory of chriſ- 
| tianity 
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tianity as old as the creation, 
has not traced the fitneſs of 
names, as well as of things. 


I am very much your's, 


| JOHN CLUBBE. 


PHYSIOGNOMY; 
Being a SKETCH only 
Of a larger WORK 


" Upon the fame PLAN: 
Wha the 
TEMPERS, PASSIONS, 
And MANNERS of Men, 


Will be particularly conſidered. 


Hear you ! whoſe 62 aver heads in equal ſcales 
1 weigh, to ſee whoſe nz aviness prevails ; 


Attend the trial I propoſe to make. 


Duxciapse- 


T 0 


WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
Eſquire. 


SIR, 


HE author begs leave, 
with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, to put the follow- 
ing performance into your 

bands; ſome parts of 
which, he flatters himſelf,, 
may amuſe you, and the 
dulleſt, he hopes, will at” 
leaſt lull you to reſt: A fa- 
vourable circumſtance that 
attends but tew pamphlets, 
For 
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For, how many have we 
in the compaſs of a year, 
that, like the cliekings of 
a ſpider behind the wain- 
ſcot, neither keep us quite 
awake, nor let us ſleep 
ſound ? 

His pretenſions, which 
muſt alſo be his apology, 
for taking this liberty, he 
*derives from the nature of 
his ſubje& : For (tho' at an 
immenſe diſtance in the ex- 
ecution) he fancies he bears 
ſome kind of relation to you 
in his deſign; which is 

10 


—— 
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to ridicule thoſe characters, 
that more ſerious admoni- 
tions cannot amend, 

How happy you are in 
your pourtraits of FoLLy, 
all, but the ſubjects of them, 
confeſs; and your more 
moral pieces, none, but the 
abandoned, diſapprove. We 
cannot perhaps point to the 
very man or woman, who- 
have been ſaved from ruin 
by them, yet we may fairly 
conclude, from their general 
tendency, many have : For 
fuch cautionary exhibitions 

correct 
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correct, without the harſh- 
neſs gf reproof, and are 
felt and remembered, when 
rigid dogmatizings are re- 
jected and forgotten. 


Seguius irritant animos de- 
miſſa per aurem, | 
Ruam gue ſunt oculis ſub- 
jecta fidelibus.-- 


Your HARLOr's and 
RAR E's Progreſs ſtrike the 
mind with horror and de- 
teſtation ! every ſcene, but 
the firſt of innocence, is 

an 
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an alarming repreſentation 
of the fatal conſequences of 
immorality and profuſeneſs! 
you very juſtly give them 
not a moment of rational 
and true enjoyment. And 
hereinyou excell the very in- 
- genious author of the BR G- 
GaR's Or ERA, who ſuffers 
his profligate crew to be 
happy #00 long, and takes 
them off at laſt, without 
leaving /ufficient abhorrence 


behind, among the ſpecta- 
tors. 


Your 


vui, DEDICATION, 
Your yet more ſerious 
pieces are elevated and 
ſublimed into a beauty of 
Holineſs, fit for the ſacred 
places of their deſtination. 
Your pieces of mere a- 
muſement are ſo natural 
and ſtriking, that a man 
cannot look at them without 
fancying himſelf one of the 
company ; he forgets they 
are pictures, and ruſhes in- 
to their diverſions as in real 
life. 
In truth, Six, you l 


found out the philoſopher 8 
, wiſhed 


' DEDICATION. ix 
wiſhed for key to every 
| man's breaſt ; or you have, 
by ſome means or other, 
found a way to break open 
the lock. Zor vaus could 
hit off (if it was his own ſa- 
gacity) a failing or two in a 
modeſt philoſopher, who 
was ready to confeſs before 
he was accuſed ; but you 
have brought to public view 
the lurking wickedneſs of 
man's heart, intrenched in 
hardineſs and obſtinacy, and 
inveloped in the ſanctimo- 


Voit. nious 


x -*DEDICATION. 
nious veil of ſtudied, and 
deep-covered hypocriſy. 
While you, Six, live, 
which the author hopes will 
be many years, he thinks 
to poſtpone the com mence- 
ment of his ſcheme of 
weighing men's underſtand- 
ings, paſſions, &c, for no 
man would {lowly trace out 
by a mechanical Apparatus, 
what you can inſtantane- 
ouſly diſcover by intuition, 
The author begs to be 
conſidered as one of your 
many, many thouſand ad- 
migers, 


DEDICATION. xi 


mirers, and to ſubſcribe 
himſelf, Six, your devoted, 


And moſt obet{ient 


Humble Servant, 


—— 
o — 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


HYSIOGNOMY, as it was 

practiſed by the ancients, 

was founded on careful obſerva- 
tions upon the complexion, lines, 
and ſhape of the body in general, 
compared with the manners, 
tempers, and underſtandings of 
men : but cuſtom, which often- 
tines diſpenſes with etymologi- 


cal propriety, has now confined 
it to the lineaments of the face 
only; and has taken ſo large a 
ſtride | as to make Phyz and 

countenance 
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countenance the ſame thing ; 
and index animi vultus is in every 
man's mouth. 

The moſt famous in this 
ſcience were the Egyptians ; ow- 


ing probably, not ſo. much to 
their unquenchable thrift after 


knowledge, as to the formation 
and conſtitution of their language; 
which, conſiſting of the repre- 
ſentations and figures of animals, 
primi per figuras animalium 
Agyptii ſenſus mentis affingebant, 
ſays Tacitus) inſtead of letters, 
obliged them to trace minutely 
the nature and properties of each, 
before they could expreſs their 
ideas by them ; and, this ne- 
ceſſity brought on a habit of en- 
quiry, which led them to their 
obſervations on human beings. | 
There 


FHYSIOGNOMY. 3 
There are innumerable in- 
ſtances of their ſagacity upon re- 
cord; but the greateſt is the 
well known ſtory of the Phy- 
Js gnom 0 who came to Athens 
in the time of Socrates to exhibit 
his art; for, being aſked the 
diſpoſition of that great philo- 
ſopher, he pronounced him a 
paſſionate, ſour fellow ; which 
Socrates himſelf allowed to be 
true, before he' conquered his na- 
tural temper. Dante s characters, 
in his view of purgatory, are 
founded on the ſame principles ; 
and Shakeſpear makes Cæſar re- 
gard the larger lines of it, when 
he remarks upon Caſiuss “ lean 
* hungry look,” and wiſhes 
him “ fatter.” 


The 
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4 PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The modern pretenders to this 
ſcience have brought it into diſ- 
repute, particularly the Gyp/ies, 
by confining it to lewd prog- 
noſticks of love, and by joining 
Palmiſtry, or the art of picking 
pockets to it. The firſt appear- 
ance of theſe vagabonds was in 
Germany, tho' they claim their 
| deſcent from Egypt; and their 
ſubfuſk complexions were pro- 
bably acquired by greaſy un- 
guents and fuliginous mixtures 
dried in by the ſun; which 
have been carried on through 
many ſucceſſions by generation; 
ſo that for ought we know, the 
firſt Negro, about whoſe colour 
2 1 lis eft, might be a 

= | chimney- 
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chimney-ſweeper with his ſoot 
waſhed in. | 

But tho' this ſcience in its 
genuine ſenſe be Joſt, or not 
properly cultivated in England, 
it is certain that to this day we 
unwittingly make uſe of many 
of the terms of it: we familiar- 
ly talk of men of Gravity, and 
men of Levity, of open and re- 
ſerved countenances, without 
conſidering that we then ſpeak 
in the character of Phyfiognomiſts ; 
for, neither Gravity, nor Levity, 
Openneſs, nor Reſervedneſs, in 
their primary meaning, imply 
any particular make or arrange- 
ment of features. Terms of art 
are dangerous things for thoſe to 
meddle with, who know not the 


art 
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art they be long to, and generally 
lead men into errors and abſurdi- 
ties: to this ignorance is owing 
the groſs miſapplication of the 
term Gravity; which, accgrd- 
ing to the laws of Phyſiognomy, 
means Heavineſt; yet, becauſe 
the God- like countenance of a 
ſtudious, thoughtful, meditating 
man, is at the time fixed and 
unmoved, the inſenſible face of 
a grave (dull) one, claims, and 
poſſeſſes, from that circum- 
ſtance, an equal rank with him. 
The Lion is a moſt noble 
creature, and every beaſt of the 
field would be glad to be like 


him ; but we read of none but 
the 
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the 4/5 that ever attempted to 
be taken for him. 

The Greeks, who ſtudied this. 
ſcience under the FEgyptions, 
were exceedingly careful not to 
confound Minerva and her Oto/ 
together, and conſtantly diſtin- 
guiſh in their language the ſerious. 
venerable man, from the grave, 


heavy man. The Latins have 


guarded the term from all poſſible. 
miſapprehenſions, Virgil ſays, 
/tetate gravem ac meriti -- rum; 
and it is ſaid ſomewhere of Pom- 
portus Atticus, that his comitas 
non fine ſeveritate erat, neque gra- 
uitas fine facilitate. 

But after all, as ſcrupulouſly 


exact as theſe diſtinctions may 
be, I cannot forbear queſtioning . 
the 
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the general ſoundneſs of the 
ſcience itſelf. In ſome glaring 
inſtances indeed, the profeſſors 
of it may, and ſo may every ab- 
normis ſapiens judge right; but 
in the main, ſo many circum- 
ſtances muſt concur, that, at beſt, 
it is very. precarious,---If we 
conſider the object of Phyfognomy, 
that cannot always be in the 
ſame ſtate; for, granting that 
every line in the body has a 
correſporident line in the mind 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) yet outward 
accidents may diſturb the diſ- 
poſition of the one, without af- 
fecting the other. So likewiſe 
the paſſions may diſturb the inter- 
nal lines without giving any ex- 
ternal marks of it.---If we con- 
| ſider 
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ſider the artift, he cannot always 
be in a fit diſpoſition to make his 
obſervations; for, his ſkill de- 
pends upon. his ſeeing. and. feel- 
ing, accompanied with a cer- 
tain happy ſagacity ariſing from 
both; but if either of theſe 
ſenſes fails, the art fails alſo. 
The poet ſays, all ſeem yel- 
low to the jaundic'd eye; and 
the faculty allows that the ſever- 
ed hand will often miſtake the 
patient's pulſe. _ 

It may then be aſced, how 
came this art ever into reputa- 
tion? I anſwer, by the ſame 
means that urinal quacks and 
conjurers have had a run here in 
this kingdom; by a difficulty of 
acceſs and a parade of hard 

words; 
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words; and by giving time to 
their Zanzes to pump out the 
ſecrets of the vulgar : thus fur- 
niſhed with a previous know- 
ledge of their ſeveral cafes, they 
enter upon their office with the 
_ certainty of Sir George Trueman 
in the Drummer, or the Haunt- 


ed Houſe, when, in the diſguiſe 


of a conjurer, he is conſulted 
by his ſervants. By ſome ſuch 
ſecret intelligence, in all proba- 
bility, the diſpoſition of Socrates 
was diſcovered to Zopyrus :- he 
worked by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
ſervant, or perhaps an idle 


ſcholar of the philoſopher's, who 
watched the good old man in an 
unguarded hour, and then be- 
trayed him. Sometimes intel- 
ligence is picked up from the 

votaries 
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votaries themſelves ; who, under 
the influence of prepoſſeſſion or 
ſudden aſtuniſhment, gape out 
their own ſecrets, and then im- 
pute the diſcovery to the ſuperior 
abilities of the practitioner. Upon 
theſe ſandy and fallacious foun- 
dations ſtands the ſcience of Phy- 
ſiognomy. 
But as all forgeries and coun- 
terfeits take their firſt riſe from 
realities, or the ſuppoſed want 
of them; ſo this art implies 
there being ſuch a power in 
nature, or that ſuch a power would 
be uſeful to mankind. And, in- 
deed, the utility of the thing it- 
{elf is a good preſumptive proot 
of its exiſting ſomewhere ; be- 
cauſe to none, but atheiſticat 
and 
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and narrow- minded men, are 
there any deficiencies,” or dgide- 
rata in nature. The difficulty 


is to trace it out with that pre- 
ciſion and exactneſs, as will ex- 


clude all conjecture or ſurmiſe; 


for nothing can be more arbi- 


trary than determi nations found- 
ed upon mere imegination, be- 
cauſe it has not one property 
that can abſolutely be depended 
upon. To remedy this evil, 
I ſhall endeavour: to put this 
ſcience into a different channel, 
ſtill retaining the name, and by 
a courſe of flatical experiments 
to reduce it to a ſyſtem that can- 
not be controverted; thereby 
ſtriking off the artſul and lucra- 
tive deciſions of ſome, the un- 

5 candid 
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tandid prognoſticks of others, 
and the common errors and ab- 
ſurdities of all who pretend to 
Phy/cognomy. At the ſame time, 
I would not be thought to bear 
any malevolence at the profeſſors 
themſelves, by thus queſtioning 
the certainty of their principles; 


on the contrary, (as they are fit 


for nothing elſe) I wiſh them all 
places in this new ſyſtem ; ſome 
as Planets of the firſt magnitude, 
others as Satellites, and fo down 
to the fourth houſe; as com- 


miſſioners, collectors, ſupervi- 


ſors, and petty-officers; and I 


promiſe, that if I have the ap- 


pointment of their ſalaries, they 
that do moſt, ſhall be beſt paid. 
Vor. J. When 


8 
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When I call this a new f 
ſtem of Phyfiognomy,. I would 
be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 


that we call this or that a now 


faſhion, when it it really a re- 
vival or improvement of an old 


one; { Multa renaſcentur que 


jam cecidere—- } becauſe, from 
ſome claſſical expreſſions, I any 

apt to think the ancients, tho” 
too much, did not always go 
upon conjecture: for, kf ho they 
talk of plumbeum ingenium, 
aſinus, plumbeus, gravaſtellus,. 
&c. &c. what can we think but 
that they weighed men's heads 
againſt. theſe heavy bodies, and 
thence denominated and claſſed 
them in their ſeveral depart- 
ment -The ambiguous uſe of 


the 
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the word Trutina alſo favours 


this ſuppoſition ; for we read of 
putting men, writings, virtues 
and vices, as well as beef and 


mutton, into it. Add to theſe. 
the term Gravity, which has 
certainly a philoſophic caſt in it, 
and we can ſcarce doubt of its 
being taken from ſome ſyſtem of 
Statichs, 

But, tho' many paſſages in 
ancient authors thus lead us to 


think they had, in ſome caſes, 


better guides than mere conjec- 


ture, yet it is certain their pro- 
ceſsor courſe of experiments is en- 


tirely loſt to us; we have no idea 


of it. For, granting the head to be 


the palace of noble underſtand- 
ings, the ſcat of private gentle- 
2 men's 


! 
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men's, and the cottage of vul- 


gar, how ſhall we come at a 
certain knowledge of it's fur- 


niture? we cannot weigh it 
ſeparately from the body, be- 
cauſe, as Seignior Vagini com- 
plained over his Succedaneum, 
when diſſecting a living Grey- 
hound, præ iniguitate temporum 
non licet vivos homines diſſecare 
and if we cannot weigh it alive, 
it anſwers no purpoſe to weigh 
it at all; becauſe the lifeleſs 
clod of the bel-Efprit, and the 
Eſprit greſſier, may be of equal 
gravity; for itis a certain fine 
vital flame that makes all the 
difference between the wit and 
"ne fool. Alas! poor Yorick.” 
Where be your * now? 

*© your 
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fe your gambols? your ſongs? 
re your flaſhes of merriment that 
* were wont to ſet the table in a 
* roar? not one to mock your 
*© own grinning? quite chap- 
« fallen !”---From this poſthu- 
mous equality the . heathen mo- 
raliſts take frequent occaſion ta 
mortify the prideof human great-- 
neſs, as Lucian does that of 
female beauty by ridiculing the 
ſcalpleſsmuſty ſkull of the famous 
Helen. Shakeſpear carries the 
mortification farther in the fol- 
lowing reflection of Hamlet. 
«« To what baſe uſes may we re- 
„ turn! Why may not imagina- 
tion trace the noble duſt of 
* Alexander till he find it ſtop- 
ping a bung-hole ?” . 


H 3 Imperial | 
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Imperial Ceſar dead, and 
turn' d to clay, | 

de Might ſtop a hole to keep the 
Wind away.” | 
As then I can have no aſſiſt- 
ance from antiquity, nor from 
any anatomical experiments, but 
muſt make my own way through 
obſoleteneſs and obſcurity, I 
hope to be indulged the com- 
mon privilege of bewildered 
travellers, to beg as I go along ; 
to beg not to ſhew me the way, 
nor for alms, or old cloaths, but 
for ſome terms of art, which 
may be lent me without any in- 
jury to the artiſts themſelves, 
and yet may facilitate my 
Journey thro' ſhadows, clouds, 


and darkneſs ; And I ſhall ſtop 
at 
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it the doors of the writers upon 
| Hydroftaticks to relieve me with 
ſome of theirs ; which I will en- 
deavour to apply, with as little 
variation from their primary 
meaning as I can; but if my 
ſubje& will not, in all points, 
ſubmit to ſtrict and exact con- 
formity, I hope for their excuſe : 
The man that lends me a great 
coat to put on in bad weather, 
is no ways injured, nor is his 
favour made leſs, if I only hang 
it looſe about my ſhoulders, 

I ſhall firſt ſpeak of ſpecific 
gravity; though this is ſo little 


appropriate in truly grave men, 


that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
it from the ſpecific gravity of an 
aſs; there is the ſame ſtupidity, 
the ſame lumpiſhneſs, the ſame 


deor ſum 
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* deorſum tendency in the one 28 
in the other; they agree indeed 
ſo much in eodem termino that 
their ſpecificality is ſwallowed 
up in their general likeneſs : We 
"muſt have recourſe therefore to 
their primary qualities, and dif- 
tinguiſh them by their moſt ſpe- 
cific difference, which is, that one 
goes upon tuo legs and the other 
upon four. Philoſophical men, 
' perhaps, will be offended at this 
untechnical account of ſpecific 
-gravity; but I muſt defire them 
to conſider 'the difficulty of 
coming at a more certain know- 
ledge of it; for, though they, 
rather than fail of an experiment, 
will contentedly be the ſubje& of 
it themſelves, it is not ſo eaſy to 
perſuade other men to throw 
| "ps 10 chem 
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themſelves into a river. to be 
weighed Hydroſtatically; and, in 
truth, if I could find a man 
grave enough to ſubmit, I ſhould 
fear his gravity would not ſuffer 
him to riſe again, But chance, 
who has been a great philoſopher 
in all ages, has happily furniſh- 
ed me with an experiment.-- 
A grave old man and his aſs at- 
tempting to paſs a rivulet in a 
flood, the ſtream was too quick 
and rapid ſor the ſluggiſh animal, 
and Miged him and his rider 
into the deep: The whirling of 
the water, and fear of drowning, | 
foon parted this congenial pair; 
and each of them, regardleſs of 
the other, tried to get to land, 
Their ſtruggling at firſt over- 
came their gravity, but at length, 


after 
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after much toil and many fruit- 
I efs efforts, they ſubmitted, and 
' quietly drove down the current. 
At this time, it was obſerved, 
that their heads were both un- 
der water, but that the tips of 
their ears juſt pricked up above 
it; their backs were .covered, 
but ever and anon a certain part 
of both would emerge and peep 
above water; and had it not 
been for the ſport of winds, the 
experiment had been correctly 
made; however enough was 
ſeen to ſhew that their gravity 


was very nearly, if not exactly 
the ſame. 


By relative or partial gravity, 

I mean that degree of heavineſs 
which one body has when com- 
_ pared 
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pared with another of the ſame 
ſpecies; which definition ſup- 
poſes, and I am afraid it muſt be 
granted, that there is gravity in 
all men. When the Regulus, as - 
the Chymiſt ſpeaks, is taken a- 
way, ſome caput mortuum will be 
found at the bottom.----By ab- 
ſolute Gravity, a certain centri- 
petal force, a precipitate deſcent 
to the lower regions; for, who- 
ever is, „with all the might of 
« gravitation bleſt,” and has Sr 
Jobn Falſtaff 's ** alacrity in ſink- 
« ing,” will inſtantly preponde- 
rate, and his head fall down as 
in an exhauſted receiver, 

To come at the weight of mens 
heads with an exactneſs that en- 
ables me to range them under 

9 this 
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this propoſed order, I have con- 


trived a Stee/-2one or girdle to go 
round their waſtes, and a Load- 


dane to take them up and ſuſpend 


them in the air, as Mahomet's 


tomb was once believed to hang 


at Medina: for I find that men 
thus truſſed up, and unable to 


turn the ſcale by any foreign 


matter, muſt fall into their 


ſeveral and reſpective departments 
of gravity: let them ſquirm 
about as much as they will, and 
ſtruggle to ſupport their heads 


from ſinking, they can no more 


keep them up, than a witch can 
keep her's down, when ſhe is 


tried by water Ordeal. It is 


with the rational, as with the 


Material world; 3 mens under- 


ſtandings 
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 PHYSIOGNOMY: #2 
findings ſubſide according to the 
taws of gravitation; that which 
is heavieſt ſinks loweſt, that 
which is leſs heavy finks next, 
and ſo on in their ſeveral courſes, 
till we come to almoſt abſolute 
le vity. | 

As this is entirely a new-in- 
vented engine, it may be neceſſary 
to give ſome inſtructions in what 
manner to put it up: now, if 
we may truſt to Atomic and 
Atperftic philoſophers, and ” 
your anima mundi gentry, 
will fix itſelf up; no firſt * 
is wanting, every thing is its own 
cauſe; but my advice is, not to 
| depend too much upon ſuch in- 
genious refinements, but upon 
plain carpenters principles, to 

| put 


—_— 
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ut out a beam from the loft of 
me houſe, and near the end of 


It fix the load-ſtone by a pulley 


then fink or raiſe it till you find 
the true ſphere of it's attra tion. 
The following plate may make - 


it more intelligible to the reader, 


where all the figures are ſuppoſed 


to have been weighed by the 


load-ſtone's taking them up 
ſeparately by their girdles, and 


to have fallen into the directions 
they are placed, according to 


their different gravities. . 
I ſhall exemplify the opera- 
tion and uſe of this Apparatus, 
after firſt premiſing, that when 
any one comes voluntarily to be 
weighed, he muſt be carefully 


ſearched that he has no lead in 


his 
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his ſhoes, or about any ballan- 
cing part of his body ; as jockies 
are weighed at New-market, on 
and f. That none be weighed 
but when they are perfectly 
ſober; becauſe fome ſorts of 
tiquors, as ſome. forts of fevers, 
are apt to make men light-head- 
ed; I except morning drinkers ; 
for, as they are not at all ele- 
yated by their beer; they may 
be weighed at any time.---That 
Books divided into colnmns be 
kept, and every one's name en- 
tered according to his weight 
under proper heads.---That the 
offices de open. every day in the 
week, ſundays and holidays ex- 
cepted, from ten to one, and 
from. three to fix; and that 


every 
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every body have the liberty of 
copying his neighbour's under- 


"ſtanding for the ſmall price of 


ſix-pence.---N. B. As there is 
no room to diſtinguiſh between 
vecafional and genuine gravity, I 
adviſe men not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be weighed immediate- 
ly after lying in bed too long in 
a morning ; a full meal, or a 
nap in an elbow chair; after 
five hours at cards, or two hear- 
ing a Methedift preacher, or in- 
deed any preacher, &c. &c. 
I am very ſenſible that great 
oppoſition will be made to this 
my ſcheme, becauſe I know the 
danger of attacking, or even 
rectiſying any eſtabliſhed ſyſtem ; 
and eſpecially one that has been 
thought 
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thought ſo infallible, that the 
ſentences of Oftraci/m and death 
have been pronounced upon it. 
The zealots in this art I would 
pacify with this ſugar-plumb ; 
that I mean to fight under their 
banner, and not to overturn, but 
corroborate their ſyſtems ; for, 
abundans cautela non nacet is a 
maxim in Weftminſter-Hall ; and 
I don't think that ſaving advice 
of ' Cicero, as great a man as he 
was, neue major Cura et opera 
Suſeipiatur quam cauſa poſtulet, 
ſhould be regarded in this caſe, 
whatever it might be in the 
Roman Senate. But if this will 
not ſweeten their tempers, and 
they reje& me as an auxiliary, I 
claim the privilege of being angry 
Vor. I. 28 too, 


— 
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too, and make no ſcruple to al. 
ſert, it is a dangerous and wicked 
art in their hands. They may, 
by way of revenge, find out the 
lines of my face, and make What 
concluſions they pleaſe from 
them; we have no executions, 
or baniſhments in this happy 
Iſland, upon ſuch ſlender evi- 


dence; though the total extir- 


pation of them was reſerved to 


grace the annals of GEORGE the 
Second, in whoſe happy reign 
the ſtatute ' againſt wizards and 
witches was repealed. 

Fronti nulla fides is an Adage 
of very long ſtanding, and it's 
verity is as great as it's antiquity; 
which circumſtance reflects much 
diſcredit upon the extempore 

| ſentences 
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ſentences of Phiſiaguamiſts; it is 
a fallacious way of judging, and 
muſt not be too much encouraged 
nor relied upon; for, unleſs we 
could tell how the temperament 
and muſcles of the face act upon 
the mind, and vice verſa, which 
the Metaphyficians have not ex- 
plained to us, the preſent doctrine 
of Phy/iognomy is of a piece with 
.oftrological and Rofh crufian ab- 
ſurdities: E Malebranche, in in 
his Recherche de. lu verite, ſays, 
that, bt Material things cannot 
« unite themſelves to our ſouls, 
o becauſe matter is extended, 
60 and the ſoul i 1 not extended, By 
which. is point blank againſt it: 
- though, with ſubmiſſion, his ar- 
Zument is rather taken from a 
Bet BE taylor's 
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taylor's ſhop, than out of a ſchook 
of philoſophers; for, the firſt 
would argue for the neceſſity of 
two felvages before he can make 
a ſeam; but z philoſopher may 
readily conceive an union of Wo 
ſabſtances without a needle and 
thread. Regardlefs therefore of 
Thales Milefus, Artemidorus, 
Anaximander, Adamanthus the 
Sophiſt, and Ariſtole among the 
. ancients; Baptiſta Porta, and 
; and our countryman Robert Fludd 
among the moderns; or of my 
worthy cotemporaties the Gyp/es 
and fortune-telers among the 
hedges z I will confine myſelf 
| to the experiments I have made 
with a fmall hand engine of my 
own. inyenting,. (a model of the 


-— 
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plan already laid down) and the 
obſervations I made afterwards 
upon the underſtandings of the 
men I weighed with it: ſhould 
any errors be diſcovered when 
compared with one of a larger 
ſcale, be it remembered that 
watches ſeldom go ſo true as 
clocks. 


In the three learned profeſſions 
we generally expect to find 
Gravity, and in truth we are ſel- 
dom diſappointed ; but it is by 
no means peculiar to any one of 
them; and oftentimes that ſeriouſ- 
neſs, which becomes them in 
office, is miſtaken for it : but it 
may always be known by ad- 
| hering to the man when the 
profeſſor is no more; for he 

b (3! that 
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that cannot pull off his face with 
his robe or his gown, has genuine 
abſolute gravity in him. Few 
men are born with that caſt of 
countenance, which they muſt 
afterwards wear upon the ſtage 
of this world, and therefore 
with their brother players take 
the Larv i or maſk to perſonate 
their characters in; but nothing 
but abſolute gravity can induce 
them to keep it on, when the 
play of the day is over. For 
What can be more ridiculous than 
for men to call for their wine, 
their candles, or their coals, 
the language of the ſchools, the 
- bar, or Varuic Lane, when 
retired from thoſe ſcenes of buſi- 
nels and ee? I do not 
22 — mean 
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mean that © noiſy mirth and 


« mid-night revelry” ſhould ſuc- 


ceed, but a certain comfas, or 


facility, that levels a man to a 


familiarity with his friends in a 
free and eaſy converſation. | 


(A) Abſolute Gravity is flow, 


ſolemn and cautious, keeping 
cloſe in ſhore, as well knowing 
the dangers of the deep; talks 


of trifles with importance, and 


ſays nothing that can be contra- 


dicted ; nods and ſhrugs when 
ideas are all out, and artfully af- 
fects a ſilence till the fluggith a- 
nimal ſpirits bring in a few more. 
It's gait is ſtiff and formal, as 
walking in an undertaker's pro- 
ceſſion, or, as Horace ſays velut 
gui Funonis facra ferret; ſtops 
| | ſome. 
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ſometimes ſhort as full of thought, 
but really for want of it, and 
pretends to put on a forgetfulneſs 
that is truly unavoidable. A. 
face unſentimental, an eye un- 
obſerving, unchangeableneſs of 
countenance, and immoveable- 
neſs of features, with a ſtand off, 
procul, O procul efte, Prefani / 
diſtinguiſh theſe men of weight, 
without importance, theſe ſtupid 
half-burnt lumps of clay.--Now, 
though it is impoſſible to envy, 
or with to be one of this number, 
yet I muſt own few men paſs 


through the world more quietly, 


or met with more negative re- 
ſpect than they do; for, being 
furhiſhed with but few ideas, as 
they haye not the pleaſure, fo. 

Mis they 
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they have not the pain of think- 
ing; nor, for the ſame reaſon, 
can they ever offend with a Bon- 
mot, or ſmart expreſſion; and 
luckily for them, this very in- 
capacity is conſidered as a kind 
of voluntary reſerve, from a 
point of good- breeding, or de- 
ference to their ſuperiors; for, 
the world is Cartefian ſtill, and 
goes upon a plenumwhen it Judges. 
of grave heads, Another cir- 
cCumſtance in favor of abſolute. 
gravity, is it's likeneſs to at- 
tention; which is a moſt endear- 
ing recommendation to moſt 
companies, and eſpecially to great 
talkers ; for, filent flattery ex- 
ceeds noiſy adulation, as admi- 
ration excells babbling praiſe, 

and 
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and ſteals to the heart under the 
diſguiſe of natural and unavoid- 
able approbation: but this is 
gravity in it's calm eſtate. 
Interdum tamen et vocem tollit 
---iratuſque GRAvlis tumido de- 
litigat ore, and then, as from a 
fire made of green wood, we 
have nothing but crackling, 
ſputtering, and ſmoke; Magnus 
fine viribus ignts--mcaſſum furit-- 
Grave men, like all other heavy 
bodies, when once diſturbed and 
put in motion, have an equal 
averſion from reſt,----87 diſcordia 
vexet inertes, they bounce and 
fly ; for anger is a kind of yeaſt 
in lumpiſh conſtitutions, that 
ferments, and gives a frothy, 
fretting 
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ſretting A to the fluggiih 
matter. | 


So have I ſeen the dumplin fair 
and plamp, 

(Which Ann our cook-maid 

makes for ſweet- heart Jobn 8 


Start on a ſudden from the dark 


aby ſe, 
And el. upon Ss ſurface; but 
ie 
By ſaving hands once damp'd, 
Or car pt ut Out, 14 
This vain pretender to a loftier 
region 


P. ecipitately falls, and ſinks 
_ dowa-rigat, 


ANox. 


I 
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I have often attended to theſe 


men in their rage, expecting 
that the allies of paſſion might 
work out ſomething, though of 
2A freakiſh kind of livelineſs; but 


the utmoſt I could ever yet diſ- 
cover never roſe above the La- 
conic intermination of Neptune to 
the winds, Quas ego---A feroci- 
ouſneſs of features, aſtaring wild- 
neſs will break forth ; but lead, 
Hot or cold, melted or unmelted, 
3s lead ſtill, and will preponde- 
rate. 

(B) When] ſee a painful and 
ſtrangling conatus to emerge from 
abſolute gravity, I cannot help 
pitying the man, well knowing 
it is inſuperable; and yet, I 
think, I have ſometimes diſ- 


covered, 
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covered, though no difference iry 
the weight, ſomething lighter in 
his purſuits; which I cannot 
account for, unleſs ſome irre- 
gular flux of the animal ſpirits 
occaſions it. But the difference 
is ſo ſmall, that it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh him by any per- 
ſonal marks fromabſolute gravity. 
If a divine, he does not read the 
fchook-men, but he takes in 
weekly a ſheet or two of one or 
other of the hiſtories of the holy 
Bible, hackneyed out by the 
news-hawkers to all parts of this 
kingdom. If a lawyer, he does 
not begin ab ou of the law, but 
he certainly takes into a dark age 
or two of it. If a phyſician, tho” 
_ does not read the Empyrick 

o arace us, 
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, Paracelſus, yet he will ſtudy 
Salmous works, and get by 
heart the twenty - four good pro- 
perties of an old nurie by Dr. 
Fuller. If he has no particular 
employment, he weaves nets, or 
cuts up walking- ſticks, and cai ves 
eagles and ducks heads to them; 
if crooked, the beaks are ready 
made, and there is nothing 
wanting to compleat the. works 
af his ingenuity but ink or black 
beads to make eyes with. If his 
\b circumſtances require labour, he 
= will not threſh, but he will 
of ſerve the maſons, or draw ſtraws 
40 for a thatcher; he will not work 
ik : in the mines, but he will ſweat 
160 in ſmelting the ore; he will not 
roll barrels, but he will make 
them ; 


7. 9 .- — 
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them; and if not drudge for 
oyſters, have a hand in packing 
them up; to be ſure not ſpirit 
to eat them. 

(C) The next figure is lefs 
grave, but confuſed and in 
great diſorder. Such men have 
many of the rough tools which 
our underſtandings ſometimes 
make uſe of, but none of the 
finer and finiſhing kind, which 
are neceſſary for perfeQting a 
work. They can hew out the 
ſcantlings of a fabrick, but not 
put them together; they can 
ſaw, but not plane; they can 
forge, but not poliſh: They 
write coarſely, incoherently and 
abſurdly : They roar, not talk ; 
they are bulls, not companions: 

In 


In religion they are frantick and 
cruel ; in politicks poſitive, hot 
and noiſy ; change ſides and 
v ſtill confute.“ In public con- 
vetſations, rude and abuſive; in 
tete a tete s, back-biting and 
ſlanderous.- But as vociferous 
as theſe men generally are in 
converſation, they can, upon 
occaſion, beas mute and reſerved; 
for I never could fee, but that 
they who throw dirt, will ſome- 
times lick it; they will kick, 
and kiſs in the ſame breath; bul- 
lies will not ſcruple to turn 
pimps. The Thraſenic and Gna- 
thome govern by turns; and he, 
*© whoſe very look's an oath” to- 
day, will be a fawning ſyco- 
phaut to-morrow. 


Crawling 
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| Crawling in this line, I ge- 
nerally find hopeleſs infidelity ; 
for, though that noble Science, 
to ſpeak in the phraſe of prize=. 
fighters, who are great admirers 
of it, is ſome how taken for a 
mark of quick diſcernment, - and 
ſaperiority of genius ; when it. 
does not proceed from a bad 
heart, it really ſprings from a 
grave and puzzling head. The. 
wholeſale merchants in this com- 


modity, are tolerably correct in 
their bills of parcels, and ſel- 
dom err in the accounts of the, 
places. they fetch them from; 
but then the commodities them- - 
{elves are of ſo wretched a quality, 
like filk and cotton fretting one 
another, ſo cold and comfortleſs 
Vor. I. =”: in 
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in their application and uſe, that 


none but poor, confuſed, and 


perplexed underſtandings will 
have any concerns with them. 
But the ſmall dealers and little 
retailers of infidelity are ſtill 
worſe; for they ſeldom know 
even from whence their goods 
come : ſometimes they will pre- 
ſent you with a piece of ſtuff 
wrought up by the ſcholars in 
the Old Academy, which was 


really begun and finiſhed in the 


new; ſometimes in the New 
Academy what was woven in the 
old; and both calculated for 
very different purpoſes. «+ - 
They blunder likewiſe m the 
dates of their goods; fome, as 
made fince the Chriftian Ara, 
which 
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which were worn on another oc- 
caſion, and out of faſhion long 
before; others, as before that 
time, that were invented and 
worn but a few centuries ago; 
and ſome of them even in the 
_ preſent: But all of a texture ſo 
lax, coarſe, and flimſy, as would 
hardly catch a fly for a ſpider's 
ſupper ; and yet theſe vile goods 
fringed with the appearance of 
learning, like the Phy/aFeries of 
the Phariſees with words of 
ſanctity, are bought up by weak 
and ignorant people.---- Man, 
fooliſh man! how fond art thou 
of novelty! A rabbit-woman, a 
bottle-conjurer, and a ghoſt, a 
dwarf, a giant, and the atra- 
bulaire blaſphemer, are equally 
cap- 
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captivating exhibitions for thy 
fillv wonder ! --- In truth, a 
' mongrel underſtanding will al- 
ways be meddling and doing 
miſchief ; abſolute gravity never 
ſtirs out of its place, but, like 
the weight of a pariſh clock, 
keeps punctually to its perpen- 
dicular ; a conatus againſt abſo- 
lute gravity only wriggles a lit- 
tle, as the weight does when 
the clock is winding up; but 
partial gravity has more extent of 
line, and ſwings about as the 
weight ſtriking againſt the ſides 
of the caſe; which, if it does 
not ſtop the clock, certainly 
makes it go wrong. 

(D) The head in this direc- 


tion is furniſhed with abilities - 
well 
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well adapted, and fit for the 


common affairs of life, and as 
ſuch is juſtly eſteemed ; for there 
are parts in the Drama that a 
Garrick will not ſtoop to, and a 
---cannot reach ; which, if left 
out, or ill executed, make a 
vaſt chaſm in the performance. 
A ſubordination of underſtand- 
ing as well as of place, is ne- 
ceſſary in ſtates and kingdoms ; 
all muſt not be prime miniſters ; 
every maſter-builder muſt have 
labourers under him of. differ= 
ent occupations; ſome to exe- 
cute what he deſigns, and o- 
thers to prepare and fetch ma- 
terials ; and fo long as men keep 
in the charaſter nature deſigned 
them for, they are looked upon 

W 
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with reſpe&t. But what an in- 
undation of contempt and ridi- 
cule breaks in upon them when 
they depart from it! © when carts 
and waggons, which are car- 
riages of burthen, uſurp the 
dignity of chariots and coaches, 
and drive into the beau monde ! 
Tt is my misfortune to know a 
young man who has been brought 
up in a reputable way, and has 
abilities extremely ſuitable to his 
calling ; but is ſo unlucky as to 
think a more elevated ſtyle in his 
diſcourſe raiſes him proportion- 
ably in the opinion of men, and 
gives him a place among the /- 
terati. With this view, he has 
had recourſe to an Engliſh dic- 
tionary upon all occaſions, not 
1 BJ for 
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for the explanation of hard 
words, but to acquire them ; 
and by changing common for 
ſynonymous ones, generally de- 
rived from the learned languages, 
and often-times obſolete, he has 
made himſelf the jeſt of his 
ſuperiors, and wholly unintel- 
ligible to his equals ; as a taught 
Fay or Mag-pye is ridiculous 
for his mimickry, and at the 
ſame time confounds, and even 
frightens, his brethren in the 
woods, I weighed this young 
man before and ſince he turned 
pedant, and found he ſunk in 
exact proportion to his imaginary 
riſe, and, if he goes on, will fall 
down to partial, if not abſolute 
in unleſs the coxcomb 

K 4 catches 
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catches him up as he ſinks, and 
carries him with him into his 
own apartment. 

(E) But I haſten to the Ho- 
3 direction, where I ſee the 
ſenſible, the wiſe, and the good, 
.all ranged in order, where I 
have the pleaſure to ſee all my 
friends ſmiling upon their chear- 
ful companion, I come now to 
that golden mediocrity, 


Where place me Heaven! and 
of all thy ſtore 
Of worldly bleſlings I will. aſk 


no. more. 
ANoN. 


Here we find ſenſe without pride, 
wiſdom without art, and good- 


neſs. 
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neſs without affectation; ſerioul- 
neſs without gravity, mirth with- 
out levity, and piety without 
moroſeneſs or ſeverity. Nocruelty 
in religion, no noiſe in politicks, 
no coarſe reflections, no fſlan- 
derous converſations approach 
this hallowed place. In ſhort, 
here dwells every thing that dig- 
nifies a human being. 

(F) If we aſcend the region 
of wit, we ſhall be highly en- 
tertained; ſometimes gathering 
flowers in the fields of fancy; 
ſometimes ſtruck with the ſpright- 
lineſs and vivacity of bon-mets: 
well-choſen ſimilies, metaphors, 
allegories, and all the gay at- 
tendants upon imagination ſur- 
round us: It is a new world of 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure and delight; but it is 


never ſo, except when we ſee it 
ſupported by the durable columns 
of good ſenſe and good man- 
ners; when we are aſſured that 
no advantage will be taken of our 
admiration to excite in us in- 
decent and unchaſte ideas: For 
wit is too apt of itſelf to run 
riot, and if not moderated and 
ballanced by ſome ſober and 
ſolid principles, will overturn 
us; and no matter whether we 
break our necks out of the 
chariot of the ſun, or a ſtage- 
coach. Prophaneneſs and obſceni- 
ty would be wit from the mouth 
of a fiend, theſe may be the 
characteriſticks of it in the in- 
fernal regions; but here on 
| earth 
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earth no man has it genuine, 
who does not preſerve decency 
and order, as many experiments 
have convinced me. 

(G) A Coxcomb may be known 
by a ſimpering complacency, and 
placid admiration of himſelf ; by 
a redundancy of ſmall talk upon 
common occurrences, and ſome- 
times by /o/quipedalia verba, and 
a pompolity of harangue. The 
ſame degree of underſtanding 
will anſwer all theſe purpoſes; 
for, though the frigid and tur- 
gid may, at firſt fight, ſeem op- 
poſite qualities, yet they are re- 
ally no more ſo than water in 
the ebb, or at high-tide, are of 
con:rary temperatures : But if 
wy one has falſely aſſociated an 

idea 
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idea of vivacity with the urgid 
(to go on with my ſimile) there 
is no greater difference than be- 
tween the water in my ſpring, 
and that which boils my meat; 
for, though the latter has an 
efferveſcence and aeſtuoſity in it 
that looks like ſpirit, yet it is 
really nothing but vapid water at 
the bottom. This is a coxcomb 
in his true poſition. But ſome- 
times, I am ſorry to ſay it, the 
figure immediately below will 
vibrate and ſwing up to this 
point ; it moves not in a ſtrait 
line, but in Zigzag, as an auk- 
ward attempt, and rather againſt 
the grain, It hurts one to ſee a 


man of genius in this place; but 


yanity has oftentimes an attrac- 
| tive | 
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tive force that overcomes the 
beſt underſtandings. Sometimes 
the figure above flutters down to 
this direction, and the pertneſs 
and impertinence of the fool join 
iſſue with the coxcomb; and 
then, “ bad neighbourhood I 
«« ween.” In ſhort ſo many dif- 
ferent characters diſembogue 
themſelves into this compound of 
vanity and affectation, that--- 
loquacem delaſſare valent Fabium. 
Suffice it to ſay, that the pro- 
poſed apparatus will fo ſeparate 
the parts as to give every one its 
due weight. 

(H) The per? fool is a gnat 
buzzing in every one's ear, he is 
at your elbow and your mouth; 

in your path when you walk, 
and 
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and perches at the back of your 
chair if you fit down: He hops 
about a room like a tame Robin- 
red- breaſt, and picks up the 
crumbs of converſation. ** He is 
&© here--He ishere--He is gone, 
like the ghoſt in Hamlet; too 
filly for ſport, and too civil to be 
kicked; below ridicule, inſenſi- 
ble of mental; and above manual 
correction. He thruſts himſelf 
into all companies, and is fas 
miliar with all ranks of people ; 
ſhakes hand with his ſuperiors 
without diffidence, and lolls upon 
their ſhoulders without diſtinc- 
tion. Regardleſs of your frowns 
he talks with you, confident of 
his bien venue, he viſits you ; if 
not at home, he waits for your 
| return; 
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return; if buſy, for your leiſure; 
and if fick, to comfort your 
family: He ſtays without aſk 
ing, and takes leave without 
going. Locks, bars and bolts 
are no greater ſecurity from an 
impertinent fool, than from flies. 
---But there is no occaſion to 
deſcribe him as we do an high- 
wayman that has robbed us, or 
the marks of a horſe that is ſtolen 
from us; his looks, his words, 
His actions, all betray him. 
(I) The uppermoſt figure is 
a wretched form of man, which 
humanity can neither laugh at, 
nor deſcribe. Over this I draw 

a veil. 
Due genus aut flexum variant, 
Heteroclita unto, fays the Gram- 
marian z 
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marian ; and ſach erratic and a- 
nomalous figures would very, fre- 
quently preſent themſelves to 
me; for as my engine was as 
correct as any of the like ſize and 
ſtructure could well be, its vari- 
ations could not be owing to 
that, but to the bodies weighed 
in it. Man is a very change- 
able animal, and does not long 
continue in the ſame character. 
I once found the perpendicular 
figure A in a tremulous motion 
for half a minute and one ſecond 
before it came to its uſual reſt; 
But then I found the man was 
diſconcerted for having ſaid more 
than yes or no at a mayor's feaſt 
the day before. Mercury, it 
ſeems, who loves miſchief as 
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his eyes, had infuſed ſomething 
in his wine, which ſet his tongue 
a running. ---It cou'd not ſurely 
be the wine itſelf ! 

(B) The conatus againſt ab- 
ſolute gravity, would ſometimes 
ceaſe, and drop its head; weary 
of ſtruggling againſt the grain. 
To roll a ſtone up hill is infinite 
labour. 

(C) The next figure amazed 
me. Twice it fluttered up to 
comparative Levity, came down 
to its firſt direction, mounted 
again; and in this fluctuating 
manner continued for a time. 
Suſpecting ſome unfairneſs in the 
ſubjects of my experiment, I 
examined their pockets, and 
upon one I found V- 4 

I. journals, 
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journals, and a taking Sermon 
of R- -es; upon another, a 
{mall common-place-book filled 
with extracts from b/ount, Toland, 
Collins, Mandeville, Morgan, 
and others. The Merbodiſt keeps 
in his proper rank, whilſt he is 
plotting the circulation of the 
Hat for collections. The Free- 
thinker keeps his, whilſt he is 
patching up his motley piece, 
undigue, collatis membris; but 
theſe labours over, enthuſiaſin 
catches up the one, and impu- 
dence the other, and whirl them 
both for a time into the Cox- 
comb's apartment. | 
There is one ſtraggling and 
irregular figure more which de- 
ſorves notice, though it is ſo 
mixed 
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mixed and complicated in its 
motions, as to. come under no 
one certain Predicament; and 
this attends upon wit or good 
ſenſe, as the Jackai/ does upon 
the Lion, to catch up what the 
other mav chance to let fall ; 
(for whatever previous uſe this 
animal may be of to his maſter 
in taking his prey, all Naturaliſts 
agree he partakes with him, or 
at leaſt picks the bones after 
him) which opens to us a com- 
mon character that is all void 
and waſte, without any incloſure 
or property of its own, but by 
gleaning in other .men's corn 
fields, carries a tolerable ſample 
to market: Such men have juſt 
underſtanding enough to know 

L 2 What 
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what is good ſenſe, cunning e- 
nough to ſteal it where they can, 
and ſometimes memory enough 
to retain it; but oftener drop 
ſome, like ſhop-lifters in the 
night, or ſcramblers at a fire, 
who ſcour off with half their 
booty. If a man of rather abſo- 
lute gravity happens to be the 
thief, a little will ſerve his turn, 
as his conſumption is but ſmall ; 
for, if he takes out with him 
four ſenſible fayings, he will 
generally have one ed one, or 
one to ſpare. Suppoſe he makes 
a viſit of four hours; he may 
fairly paſs off one in enquiries 
after the family, &c. as how 
does your laſhip do? has Mis 
Fidget recovered her fright upon 
her 
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ker Chloe's jumping out at the 
dreſſing- room window? The 
weather is variable, but my ba- 
rometer ſays we are entering in- 
to fine, and that never goes 
wrong, &c. Thus one at an 
hour's diſtance afterwards, as 
we take ſome ſorts of Phyſick, 
will complete the viſit : but if 
upon an extraordinary occaſion 
he waſtes his whole ſtock, he 
knows when his clock is down, 
and marches off. If a man of 
rather partial gravity goes to the 
horizontal, as boys at ſchool, 
for ſenſe, he muſt either ſteal 
largely, as his volubility de- 
mands more, or he muſt dilute 
it, as ſome cooks ſpoil broth, to 
to make it go the farther; but 


L 3 if 
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if at any time he forgets a part of 
what he heard, or blunder, or 
makes it nonſenſe in relating it, 
depend upon it, he will be in- 
genuous enough to tell the name 
of his author. When his ſtock 
is exhauſted, he will ſome way 
or other get to the horizontal a- 
gain, and rub himſelf, as na- 
turaliſts ſay a wounded Pike does 
againſt the balſamic ſides of the 
Tench, and thenee fetch out freſh 
matter. Such men may be al- 
ways known by here and there 
a purpureus pannus; for as it 
will not aſſimilate with their own 
coarſe dreſs, it ſtands rather as 
a Badge to ſhew they take alms, 
and are beholden to other people 
for what they have, 
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I was encouraged in this un- 
dertaking, by obſerving the 
haſty and raſh concluſions of 
mere Phy/iognom/ts, who have 
ſet down certain marks of igno- 
miny as inſeparable from the 
make and ſhape of ſome faces. 
Thus the round face is called un- 
thinking ; the long lean face plot- 
ting and uncandid; the ſquare, 
impudent; whereas I have known, 
and am at this time acquainted 
with men of theſe different 
ſhapes of face, who are /en/ible, 
open, candid and modeſt. The os 
rotundum, fibulatorium, quadra- 
tum, tranſuerſum; the labium 
denſum, elevatum, and depreſſum; 
the naſus longus, brevis, and 
Batavus-caninus, the Gypſies have 

made 
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made wicked work with, but 


their prognoſticks are as falſe as 
ſcandalous. 


To reſcue men from ſuch 
ſlanderous reflections, was the 
primary deſign of this eſſay; but 
I have the pleaſure to ſee many 
other advantages ſpringing from 
it, ſome of which I fall enu- 
merate; and could I look into 
futurity, I doubt not but many 
more would preſent themſelves 
before me.------ Such a machine 
fixed up in every market- town, 
as ſtect-yards to weigh hay, will 
prevent great impoſitions upon 
the publick ; for, if the ſolid 
contents of every man's head 
can be thus come at, every one 
wall know how far Ne may truſt 


to 
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to the underſtanding of his 
neighbour.----- If the fondneſs 
of parents will ſubmit to this 
experiment of their children's 
capacities, it will infallibly di- 
rect them to a proper choice of 
their ſeveral callings and em- 
ployments; and they will no 
longer be governed by the partial 
inducements of mechanical read- 
ing an audible, or as it is 
generally called a Iaudable voice; 
becauſe the former 1s oftentimes 
no moro ingenuity than the prat- 
ings cf a parrot are underſtand- 
ing; nor the latter more harmo- 
ny than the diſſonant clanging 
of the marrow-bone and cleaver 
is muſicx. The fame 
machine will be uſeful to weigh 

tho 
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the parts of men going into any 
publick employment, before they 
have made their firſt blunder, 
which oftentimes, like an er- 
ror in the firſt concoction, 
never is got over afterwards; 
for, if we know upon certain 
principles they are not fools, we 
have nothing to do, but to hang 
them for rogues if they act wrong. 
—— It will fave the difficult, 
as well as diſagreeable taſk of 
ſhaking off an intimacy we have 
once contracted; for I believe 
there is not a man living, who 
has not in ſome inſtances wiſhed 
himſelt quit of ſome of his ac- 
quaintance, though few have 
courage to do it: and for this 
reaſon I have often pitied thoſe 


gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, who remove to any 
diſtance from their proper ſettle- 
ments, becauſe it mult take a 
great deal of time before they 
can be fitted with ſuitable com- 
panions. But if my ſcheme 
take place, a man has nothing 
to da but to ſend to the office at 
the next market-town for a copy 
of the underſtandings of men of 
equal rank with himſelf. 80 
likewiſe, when any ſtranger fixes 
in a town or neighbourhood, the 
people of the place, by making 
the ſame enquiry, may know 
whether it is worth their while 
to vifit him.----- Such an eſta- 
bliſhment therefore will preſerve 
great order and decorum in all 
places; for, when men are con- 

zerious 
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ſcious to themſelves that their a- 
bilities may be known at ſo eaſy 
a rate, they will endeavour to 
_ conceal their weakneſſes as far 
as they are able, 

But, after all, I am afraid men 
will not readily come into this 
ſcheme, becauſe ſomething may 
be loſt, as well as won by the 
experiment; and until a court 
of underſtanding, like a court 
of conſcience, be eſtabliſhed by 
authority ; obliging all people of 
a certain age and upwards to be 
weighed in this ballance, it will 
never come into general uſe, 
However till ſuch a law be made, 
which is much to be wiſhed, I 
ſhall put about a ſubſcription 
with printed propoſals (the ſub- 
ſeribers names to be printed) for 

erecting 
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erecting ſuch machines in differ- 
ent parts of London, and all 
market- towns; and if any one 
ſhould be unexpectedly ſnapt up 
as he ſaunters along the ſtreets, 
let him take it for his pains; he 
might have been more privately 
weighed if he would. For the 
{ame reaſon, if any diſcrediting 
circumſtances ſhould attend his 
elevation, why had not he the 
proper. habiliments on ? for in- 
ſtance, if he be ſuſpended by the 
tongue of his ſhoe-buckle, be 
his parts what they will, he 
muſt fall into abſolute gravity ; 
if by his watch- chain or breeches- 
buckle, neither of which is in the 
ballancing center, he muſt fall 
into relative or partial gravity ; 


and 
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and if by the ferrum humate 
Frontis, into the line of ſtark 
Fool.------ As this ſuſpenſion 
will be very ſudden, and 1 
don't know a more ridiculous 
figure than a man with his hat 
and wig off in a publick ſtreet, 
I recommended it to every one to 
ſtraiten his hat-band, and make 
it to go very right and cloſe to 
the head ; if it ſhou'd cauſe ared 
circle upon the forehead, be it 
remembered, that the Criſpini 
rubra corona was no ſmall honor 
in ancient times; tho' now ecce 
iterum Criſpinus would affront 
many a modern ygentleman.---- 
When TI ſay % people, I mean 
only thoſe of the maſculine 


gender; for as the female ſex 
cannot 
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cannot be weighed with decency, 
ſo really there is no occaſion for 
it: a peculiar delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, and eaſe of expreſſion, 
ſhew that their underſtandings 
generally play between wit and 
good-ſenſe ; and the few * fair 
defects of nature,” from an eager 
propenſity to ſpeak their minds, 
will diſcover themſelves. 

I know of no juſt exception 
to my propoſal as to the utility 
of the thing itſelf; but the 
world in general is ſo unwilling 
to admit, and, indeed, ſo ſel- 
dom ſees a pure act of publick 
ſpirit, I expect ſome by-ends 
will be imputed to me, It will 
be ſaid I am bribed by the inven- 
tors of the artificial load-ſtone ; 


or 
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or I am a white, or black-ſmith; 
or I have a convenient loft to 
hang my engine out at; one or 
other: of theſe ſelfiſh motives will 
certainly be objected to me; 
but I proteſt not one of them hits 
my caſe ; my ſole views are, to 
take men out of the falſe ſcales 
of conjecture, and weigh them 
in the ballance of equity and 
truth : and I have invented this, 
becauſe I do not know any other 
engine, (if it wou 'd anſwer the 
purpoſe) but what rather de- 
grades, a human being : for, if 
we take him into a butcher's . 
ſcale, it is weighing him after 
' beaſts; if to a chandler's, it 
is after the putrified fragments, 
of one; and if to a hay- engine, 
it 
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{is after their provender. Hemp-. 
dreſſers, rope-makers, &c. &c. 
every one cannot bear the ſmell 
of. Others will fay, I clip the 
wings of fancy by bringing 
things too near to demonſtration z 
but in my opinion, fancy is 
nothing without a little truth for 
its foundation: For, what are 
ruffles without the ſubſtantiality 
of a holland ſleeve, or the froth 
of a whip-ſyllabub without 
wine at the bottom? others, 
that I hurt the general topics of 
modern converſation; and I 
hope in time I ſhall ; but refor- 
mations are not to be made all 
at once; and therefore I ſhall 
accommodate myſelf to the 


reigning humour for the preſent, 
(1 V OCs Io M and 
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and give men leave, inſtedd of 
calling blockheads, coxcombs, 
fools, &c..to ſay, I know ſuch _ 
a man's weight, or I gueſs ſuch 
a man's weight, or I wiſh 1 
knew ſuch a man's weight, &c. 
This indulgence will filter the 
fauce, with which moſt charac- 
ters are ſerved up, from the coar- 
ſer lees of aſperity, but at the 
fame time leave lufficient poig» 
nancy behind. 
When I ſpeak thus familiarly 
of weight, the reader I hope re- 
members, I do not mean either 
Troy, or Avairdupoiſe ; for that 
brobdingnag Bright of Malden 
might weigh no more than the 
Norfolk dwarf upon my prin- 
ciples ;_ for, 1 mean by weight, 
only 
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only ſo much intelleFual gravity, 
as determines a man's poſition in 
one or other of the lines already 
_ down; and therefore, if 
y one likes it better he may 
ay, I know ſuch a man's point, 
or I gueſs ſuch a man's point, or 
I wiſh I knew ſuch a man's 
point. Over-timorous people 
will ſtart perhaps at this expreſ- 
fion, as it 1s one of the technical 
terms of ſporting ; but, to eaſe 
their fears, I do afſure them no 
qualification is neceſſary, and 
that no one has been taken up 
for a poacher for making uſe of 
any of them in common conver- 

ſation. 
Before I make my exit a word 
or two to the critics may not be 
M 2 im- 


— 
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proper ; for, I hope I ſhall have 
ſome, it being a bad omen when 
all the rats forſake a ſhip. The 
nodding ſhrugging eritic, as 
who ſhould ſay, I wonder what 
ſome folks mean ! I anſwer with 
a nod and a ſhrug, as who ſhould 
fay, I neither wonder at, nor 
regard what ſome folks think. 
The whifpering Critic, who in- 
timates I might ſpend my time 
better, I anſwer with this 
queſtion, does he ſpend his time 
fo well? his very whiſper be- 
trays he does not, The gloomy 
critic I defy, with all his inquis 
ſitorial tortures, to rack out a 
| confeſſion of prophaneneſs, im- 
\ morality, or indecorum. The 
'F loud talking critic, who roars 
out 
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ont his no notion of a man's 
trifling in fuch a manner, I aſk, 
how he ſpends his vacant hours? 
are ſtudying magazines, drowſing 
in an ow chair, lolling at a 
window, or knotting of fringe, 
more ſignificant amuſements ? 
but theſe men are buſh-fighters, 
aim rather at your legs than your 
head, to mangle, not kill. The 
true writing critic enters the liſts 
boldly, and cries out, there is 
neither fancy, ſpirit, norlanguage 
in this performance. I plead 
guilty and kiſs the rod; for why 
. thould the court be troubled 
with his long circumſtantial evi- 
dence to convict me? to the 
common queſtions of the ordinary 
of Newgate, as how entered 

. it 
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«« it my head to write? what 
« inſtigated me, &c.“ I ſhall 
only ſay, it was not breaking the 
ſabbath, and keeping lewd 
women company; I left no 
calling for this idle trade: 
my eyes fail me for cloſer appli. 
cations, and I amuſe tay ſelf in 
this way becauſe it requires 
neither, Doing nothing, or do- 
ing nothing. to the purpoſe, is 
indeed generally ſaid to be the 
ſame thing; but with reſpect to 
the mind of man, which loves 
employment, there is ſurely a 
great difference,---The emperor 
that killed flies would have been 
- miſerable upon the lazy Sofa of 
an eaſtern . monarch ; for, that 
diverſion. of his, . which has al- 
Ways 
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ways been aſcribed to his love 
of cruelty, I can ſcarce think 
was any thing more than his love 
of action ; for the little agonies 
of an expiring fly would not gra- 
tify the ordinary ſpleen of an ill- 
natured man. 

And now, my gentle reader, 
I unwillingly take leave (I with 
you cou'd ſay the ſame) and I 
beg of you never to aſk me, nor 
ſo much as gueſs at the names of 
the perſons I have already weigh- 
ed; for it is a ſecret that ſhall 
never be divulged : and the 
more effetually to prevent a diſ- 
covery, I have never plucked 
two feathers from the ſame bird. 
I have never painted two features 


of 
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of the ſame face; nothing per- 
ſonal is intended, and therefore: 
gui capit ille facit. | 
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TEETER PAGES 


DLAIN and intellegible 
Tiitle-pages are uſeful in- 
troductions, eſpecially on ſpe- 
culativs points, becauſe they 
give the reader an opportunity of 
thinking roundly upon the ſub- 
ject by himſelf before he begins 
to read; and this will guard 
him from too abject a deference 
to the opinion of others 1 for 
every one ſhou'd try his own 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength before he calls for help ; 
and ſhould he thereby contract 
prejudices they will be his own, 
which are generally much better 
than thoſe of others. 

Some Title-pages promiſe too 
much ; like the painted canvaſs 
hung out at a puppitt ſhew, 
which exhibits more and larger 
figures, than you will find with- 
in. Others promiſe too little ; 
the invitation is only walk in 
gentlemen and you ſhall ſee what 
you ſhall ſee. Others hang out 
falſe lights, and ſo bewilder our 
expectations; per devia loca va- 
gamur, and at laſt get nothing, 
but wearineſs and fatigue for our 
pains. 


Some 


19 

Some Title- pages profeſs clear 
demonſtrations, which are only 
10 to the ſelf-ſufficient writer, 
Others to conſider things in a 
new light; which under the 
pretence of removing their den- 
ſity deſtroy their ſolidity, and in- 
ſtead of their good old ſenſe, by 
refinements and quaint phraſes 
fritter away their very meaning. 

Some Title-pages dreſs well, 
to inſinuate themſelves into our 
company, but with a view only 
to pick our pockets. 

Rubrick Title-pages are very 
affecting emblems, when pre- 
ſixt to Plays that have a great 
deal of murder in them. 

A Taking Title-page gives 
great conſolation to a bookſeller; 

8 ſor 
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for he knows that the generality 
of his cuſtomers look no farthes. 
Some works bear no relation 
to the Title-pages that ſtand be- 
fore them, and fame Title-pages 
bear na relation to the works that 
ſtand behind them; as if they 
were put upon the plan of a 
lottery, and chance not prudence 
fixt their deſtination. ny 
Miſcellaneous Tracts, ſhort 
Narratives, ſuccin& Views, &c. 
are Taking Title-pages, becauſe 
they promiſe. the render not to 


detain him long upon any one 
ſubject. 


i have heard of legacies of 
Title-pages, 


ON 


DEDICATIONS. 


N my younger days I was very 
1 fond of reading Dedications ; 


partly for the fake of thoſe rhe- 
torical flowers, which ſtand very 


thick in ſuch nairow inclofures ; 


but more for the ſake of” thoſe 
catalogues of virtues, with which 


ſuch performances generally a- 
bound. 


I conſidered Dedications as 2 
kind of ſhort-hand Ziographers, 
who gave us the quinteſſence of 

5 a 
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a character nicely ſeparated fiom 
thoſe unintereſting particulars, 
which the writers of lives ge- 
nerally crowd upon us. For they 
deſcend ſo low as even to tell us 
the ſtature and complexion of 
their heroes. One is tall, another 
is ſhort; one is ſwarthy, an 
another is fair; but of what 
ſervice are theſe minute deſcrip- 
tions? for I cap make mylelf 
neither taller; nor ſhorter; I 
may perhaps change my com- 
plexion to a faint likeneſs of a 
great and good man, but his 
imitable virtues are the only ob- 
jects worthy our attention. 

I likewiſe conſidered them as 
ſhort-hand Genealogiſts, who 
trace pedigrees as far back as the 
pure 
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pure and untortur'd names of 
their patrons can ſupport them ; 
and not like the profeſſors of 
that ſcience make any vulgar 
family deſcend from great and 
noble anceſtry, by changing here 
and their a letter of their names. 

With this kind of knowledge 
of men I ſet out, furniſh'd as T 
thought with as many toaſts for 
as many glaſſes as wou'd become 
me to drink : when the company 
told me to my great confuſion, 
that I had toaſted four of the 
worſt men in the kingdom. I 
quoted my authority. They ſaid, 
young man, truſt not ſuch ſy- 
cophants ; flattery is their Au- 
cupium They hold courts of 
falſe honor, where any knave or 


foot 
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fool may have as much as he 
pleaſes for his money. 

There are per miſſioned and 
non- permiſſioned dedicators. 
Permiſſion'd dedicators I look 
upon in the light of private 
taylors, who carry home ſuits of 
virtues, as the others do ſuits of 
cloaths, to fit or rather for the 
approbation of - their maſters ; 
when. they receive orders for 
trimmings, figures of lace, &c. 
Non-permiſſioned decicators 
are hke wholeſale taylors, who 
have a great many ſuits ready 
made, which will fit any body ; 
but they differ from the former 
in ſome reſpects, for they give 
large credit, and oftentimes truſt 
men they never ſaw in their lives. 

Tnere 
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There are alſo ſecond-hand 
dealers, who will bruſh up art 
old ſuit of characters, and make 
them look almoſt new by a ſmall 
variation in their cut and faſhion. 
In ancient times there were no 
ſet forms of Dedication, but 
writers contented themſelves with 
paying ſhort compliments to their 
patrons in the body of their 
works ; and thoſe patrons were 
publickly known to be great and 
wotthy men, and to have con- 
ferred many obligations upon 
them. So that their addreſſes 
and compliments were the effects 
of publick ſpirit and gratitude, 
and not of any ſiniſter or lucra- 
tive expectations. es 
= | But 
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ut now a'days men acknows 
ledge their infinite obligations 
before they have received any, 
truſting that ſuch previous gra- 
titude may invite real favours 
and obligations. 

Some Dadications J have read, 
which have made me wiſh and 
anxious to know whether the 
writers of them have not had 
their heads broke for the ſeverity 
of their ſatire ; for ſurely greater 
cannot be, than to call a fool 
wiſe, vicious men virtuous, or 
knaves honeſt ; becauſe it is lay- 
ing a ſtrait line by the ſide of a 
crooked one which expoſes the 
obliquity of the latter; or like 


ng a tall man by the fide 
of 
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of a dwarf, which makes hiny 
appear the ſhorter. 

If Dedications cou'd ſo far 
enter into the hearts of men, as 
to make them love and practice 
the virtues generally aſcribed to | 
them, I ſhou'd look upon them | 
as the works of real reformation. 

Some Dedications are of a 
heatheneſs turn and deify fortune: | 
they tell us of the immenſe 
wealth of their patrons, with al- 
moſt as much preciſion as their 
brokers or land-ſtewards. I once 
read a little old book upon ſport- 
ing, dedicated toa Welch Baronet, 
which celebrates his virtues for 
being able to find a hare, hunt 

her down and kill her, and never 
be off his own manor ; and a- 
nothes 
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nother is celebrated in the ſame 
ſtrain of compliments for not 
being able to ſee beyond the li- 
mits of his own eſtate. | 
I have been long divided in my 
opinion, whether it would be 
beſt totally to ſuppreſs all dedica= 
tions, or to oblige every author 
to write one. In the firſt then 
this kind of adulation wou'd 
loſe its object, and in the ſecond, 
it would looſe its ends; for 
when once they were general, 
the commoneſs of them wou'd 
make them cheap and con- 
temptible. . . 
An author before he writes a 
Dedication, ſhould conſider how 
long he can live upon promiſſes; 
and whether he has a tollerable 
Some 
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chance of dying before he feels 
the folly of his credulity. 7 
Some authors in their Dedica- 
tions mix their own characters 
with their patrons, and, as it 
were, quarter their arms with 
them : others go ſtill further 
and almoſt ingroſs the whole of 
their ſhield; for they tell us 
what virtues of theirs brought 
them under obſervation, and com- 
pliment their patrons only for 
their ſagacity and abilities to diſ- 
tinguiſh their merit. 

Some of the ancients, and eſ- 
pecially the latin poets had a great 


ſhare of vanity, and ſpeak too 
much of themſelves ; but I do 


not remember that they ever 
wove their own praiſe into the 
Vor. I. O wreaths 
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weeaths of honor they made for 
Avguſtus or Mzcenas. 

The moſt ingenuous and Af 
intereſted Dedications are to poſ- 
terity, whom no flattery can 
reach, from whom nothing can 
be expected, and by whom no 
one can be diſappointed. 


— 
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On PRE FACES. 
F all things in the world: 
ſays an eminent writer, I 
hate long Prefaces; and after- 
wards gives us two and forty of 
large quarto pages in his own. 
The impetuoſity of his genius 
ran away with him; and if it 
ſeems a little contradictory, his 
excellent obſervations make us 
ample amends for his prolixity. 
Prefaces 
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Prefaces as well as Dedications 
are of modern invention, and 
their firſt uſe was rather laudable 
as they ſerv'd like a bill of fare- 
te give us previous notice of our 
entertainment; 

But now a'days they conſiſt 
chiefly of apologies for the cook 
(the author). One tells us that 
he hath neither leiſure nor abi- 
Jities ; another that he is in great 
haſte; but of what ſervice are 
theſe apologies to us, when we 
have paid for a taſteleſs ordinary. 
One talks of his pains and labor, 
and another of the intollerable 
heat of the kitchen, &c. 

But if authors think their 
works really want ſo much a- 
pology, why do they write at 
gal? for though to beg pardon 

when 


, 
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when we have offended is in- 


genuous and praiſe-worthy, yet 


it is much more ſo, not to of- 
fend at all. 

| Books that ſtand in need of 
Jong prefaces are ſeldom worth 
reading ; for they generally un- 


dertake to explain paſſages in the 
work which ſhould there have been 


correct, or ſuch as are really i inex- 
plicable, and ſometimes to make 
plain what is too plain and dun- 


ſtable already: for as the mind isof 


us to abſtruſe abſurdities; ſo it 
takes great pleaſure in tracing out 


feaſible difficulties; and one 


problem made out and underſtood 
by its own operations, gives 
more ſatisfaction, I had almoſt 
ſaid joy, than twenty by expla- 
natory notes and popular treatiſes. 

Pretaces 


„„ 
Prefaces are ſometimes writ- 
ten for the benefit of the Book- 
ſellers, who often complain of 
the length of a work without 
one: for ſome men will not buy 
a book, becauſe there 1s not a 
ſhort way to come at ſome know - 
ledge of it: for how, as Mr. 
PRIOR ſays, can men give their 
opinion of twenty Books, yet 
never look in one.“ For we muſt 
take the poet in this ſenſe, that 
they look into prefaces, which 
is next to not reading at all. 
Prefaces make apparently many 
geneiel {cholars, as a cloſe ap- 
plication to Indexes makes uni- 
verſal. | 
Moſt prefaces begin with cour- 
teous, gentle or candid reader ; 
but few men are caught by ſuch 


gattering 
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flattering appellations. Some out 
of good- nature may perhaps pur- 
chaſe the book, but no one will 
think himſelf thereby bound to 
read it. 


_ 
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On POSTSCIPTS. 


Conſider a Poſtſcript, as 2 
diſh forgot, which ſhould 
have been ſet on the table in the 


firſt courſe ; but a ſubject well 


conſidered, and as Mr. Lock 
phraſes it, well bottom'd, needs 
no ſupplement. 

When authors are careful and 
correct, there is no occaſion for 
Poſtſcripts. All Poſtſcripts ſhould 
be written with the utmoſt care 
and preciſion, becauſe the under- 
ſtanding 1s apt to ſkim over the 

in- 


3 
intermediate parts of a work in 
its hurry to the concluſion ; and 
becauſe lazy readers will have 
recourſe to them for the ſake ow 
the end. 

Moſt men are fond of abide 
ments, which Poſtſcripts often 
are, to ſave the pains of reading 
larger works; but I never ſaw 
ene yet that was not defective: 
So that men had' better read but 
few books at large, than take 
into this ſhort and fallacious 
method of attaining, at beſt, but 
imperfect knnwledge. 

Poſtſcripts are ſometimes ne- 
eeſſary, but their neceſſity riſes 
from-a bad cauſe, either the ig- 
norance, the haſte, or negli- 
gence of the author, ? 
8 | - .* Whew 
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When Finis has ſet his hand 
to a work, to uhderwrite him, 
it it be not forgery, yet more laſt 


wordt beat very hard upon the 4 


reader. 
I conſider Poſtſcripts as Er- 


rata, not of the preis, but of 
the writer. 


Cetera deſunt, r 
Fi .M 3.6 | 


ERRA T A. Vor. I. 


In the Hisrok v, &c. of WHEATFIELD: 


Page 6, line 15, read infirite ; page 24, line 5, 
read miſerere::; pag2-55, line 12, read Fibula, 


P HY $ 10:G N O M v. 


Page 69, line 11, after reading read and: page 74, 


74, line 1 for night read tight, 


——— 
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E K RA T A: Vol, II. 


In Fa EER Avpvice. 


Page 38, line 8 Amoniacal; page 40, line 13 ns b 
page 45, line 7, read Simoniacal, ; 


id he S E R M O N. 
Page 83, line 4, Yer 4s, read it. 
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